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This volume is an annotated translation of the Com- 
pendium of Robert Goulet descriptive of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Rashdall in his work entitled The 
Universities of Europe In the Middle Ages makes the 
following statement in regard to the Compendium: 
«The earliest historical account of the University of 
Paris is a little black-letter quarto by Robertus Goulet 
(Compendium recenter editum de multiplici Paris. 
Univ. Magnificentia, Parisiis, 1517), which is more 
valuable as a contemporary sketch of the University 
than for its historical information.» 

The Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexicon of Jécher con- 
tains this brief account of the author of the Com- 
pendium: «Goulet (Robert) ein Doctor und Professor 
Theologia zu Paris, wie auch Prediger daselbst am 
Anfange des 16 Seculi, von Coutances aus der Nor- 
mandie burtig, hat Tetramonon Evangeliorum, 
quorum integri textus sub una narrationis serie his- 
torico ordine geschrieben, auch Pauli Burgensis scruti- 
nium scriptuarum, ingleichen Josephi opera heraus 
gegeben.» 

The Compendium of Goulet is frequently mentioned 
in the Dictionary of Medieval and Low Latin of Du 
Cange. 

The translation was made at the request of Dr. 
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Josiah H. Penniman to whom I am deeply indebted 
for personally making possible its publication. 

I take this opportunity to thank my colleagues, 
Professors J. P. W. Crawford, F. de la Fontainerie, 
and R. G. Kent for aid generously given me in mak- 
ing the translation. 

I desire to thank also Dr. Andrew Keogh for per- 
mission to use the copy of the Compendium which is 
one of the treasures of the Penniman Memorial Li- 
brary at Yale University. 

RogBert BELLE Burke 


THIS.~.V.0L0UME. 1S. DEDICATED 
TO : 
James Hosmer Penniman 


B.A. Yale 1884; Litt.D, Franklin and Marshall 1914; 
Litt.D. University of Pennsylvania 1918 


As 


With affection and respect, and in grateful recognition 
of his generous and untiring devotion to the cause of 
education. A teacher of long and inspiring service, a 
scholar and author of wide learning, a student of the 
History of Education, and of American History, 
especially as it relates to the life and influence of George 
Washington, he has manifested his filial devotion, and 
his desire to foster research in the field of Education by 
establishing, in honor of his parents, Memorial Libra- 
ries of Education in The University of Pennsylvania, 
Yale University and Brown University. 


Tompendeunt recenter edt 
tum demuleiplict pariftétis oniuerfitatis 
magnificentia dDignitaterct excellétiarctus 
fundatione/ mt: tficogs fuorum fuppofites 
cumsacofficiariozum et collegiorum noie, 
Pecans see Sener riaine 
ecHeptadogma perigendo recérergpmna 
Clomultis cum altis vetlibus Documétis. 
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CCenundatur paritiis in vico fanctt Jas 
cobi prope fancturn puonemsadcrucem lf 
gneam per Coulanum denis bibl opola 
ecliirarium:cusdelcriptione ftalie et tarts 
benefictorialiitgs bets defideratifimis, 


Tin priutlegto. 





COMPENDIUM AD Recently Pub- 


lished on the Multiform Magnificence of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, on its Dignity and Excellence, on its 
Founding and on the Extraordinary Reputation of its 
Subjects, Officers and Colleges. In Addition a Supple- 
ment on the Two Arts and a Heptadogma on the Erec- 
tion in Our Times of a Gymnasium,* together with 
Many Other Useful Precepts. 
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Copies are on Sale by Toussains Denis, Bookseller 
and Publisher, in Paris, in the Street of Saint James 
near Saint Ives at the Wooden Cross, together with a 
Description of Italy and Rates of the Benefices, and 


with Other Very Desirable Books. 
LICENSED. 





*Gymnasium is still used in Europe to designate a college. 
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OUSSAINS DENIS, bookseller, dwelling in Paris, 
CG: permitted by Monseigneur the Civil Lieu- 
tenant to sell and distribute this present book. 
All merchants, booksellers, printers and others are 
forbidden for three years to come to print or sell other 
copies than those of the aforesaid Toussains under a 
fine of ten pounds as is contained more fully in the 
aforesaid license given the second day of March in the 
year 1516. 
(Signed) Ruze. 
To the Lord Provost of Paris, the Lord Gabriel 
D’Alégre, Most Worthy Royal Conservator of the 
University of Paris, and to the Lord Ruze his Deputy. 
Hail! Conservator, whom learned Lutetia! calls a 
most famous and eloquent Pretor. Thou hast charge 
of the rights granted to the Parisian School, and thou 
compellest the haughty to render what is due its 
pupils. To thee the King of the Franks thrice famous 
in Christ’s name committed this task, gladly giving 
thee this office. Fortunate City, that hast secured so 
great and so eloquent an exemplar of justice and so 
magnanimous a knight! 
Hail! learned Ruze, likewise revered guardian of 
liberty, who holdest the office of Pro-pretor. Thy 





1Ancient name of Paris. 
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critical judgment has weighed the present little vol- 
ume, and thou art preventing any bookseller from in- 
fringing upon it. How well hast thou given thine 
orders, thus accomplishing what the petitioner prays, 
that he may be able in this manner to lighten his 
heavy expenses! 

Farewell, both of you! I pray. May our fostering 
School, likewise the other learned members of its com- 
pany, continue to flourish by your aid! 


@From the College of Saint Michel (de 
Chanac): A Eulogy of Johannes Fosserius 
of Macon on the City, addressed to Master 
Orontius Finé of Dauphiny, Astronomer 
and Physician. 


The lofty framework of the colossal Carian has 
fallen, the pyramids of Egypt and Dardanian Troy 
belong to the past. Rome is silent, fallen are its won- 
ders. Thebes is overthrown and in ruins. The Del- 
phic temples abandon Thracian Samos. Carthage and 
Jerusalem are fallen; likewise the Germanic palace 
and Susa more stately than the home of Croesus. So 
too the cities of Europe and those of Asia and of 
Africa united to the lands of the West. All lie pros- 
trate on the ground, or their wide-flung half-ruined 
walls are polluted to the last degree with filth. The 
glory of Paris alone survives to the present day, bright, 
inexhaustible, chosen to honor the Frank. The Pari- 
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sians survive, also their golden, valiant city, palace of 
Athena, first gateway to the home of Phebus, rich, 
sumptuous, sagacious, not lacking in praise, modest, 
eloquent, renowned, pious, strong. Worthy indeed of 
praise she has found a Smyrnean Homer to sing in 
flowing verse of her great services; and Goulet, rare 
glory of the Norman realm, has given us an account 
replete with the milk of Patavium.! Therefore, make 
all haste, Orontius, our Glory, and see with me here 
the studies of Paris. 


@ Index or Table of the Present Com- 
pendium. 

A Tetrastich to the Reader on the Con- 
tents of this Volume. 

This volume contains a statement of how 
the School of Paris has been rendered very 
famous in various ways. The brilliant order, 
the impressive series, each distinction, the 
love of the Founder, and the glory of the 
City—all are here. 


ONCERNING the Queen of Sheba in the Preface or 
Prologue Leaf i, page i. 
Concerning the founding of the fostering University 
of Paris The same 
According to the truth, and concerning the amplifica- 
tion of Robertus Guaguinus Leaf it; 





i.e. historical matter, since Patavium was the birthplace of Livy. 
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Concerning the division of the University into four 
faculties The same 
Concerning the most sacred Faculty of Theology 
Leaf ili, page i. 
Concerning the Faculty of Decrees most learned in 


the law The same, page 1. 
Concerning the most salutary Faculty of Medicine 
The same 
Concerning the Beadles and Servitors of the Faculties , 
The same 
Concerning the numerous Faculty of Arts and its 
division Leaf ili, page il. 
Concerning the French Nation divided into five 
Provinces The same 
Concerning the Province of Paris first in order, not 
in dignity Leaf the same 


Concerning the Province of Sens and its Dioceses 
Leaf the same 
Concerning the Provinces of Rheims, Tours and 


Bourges Leaf iil, page 1. 
Concerning the method of choosing the Officers of the 
French Nation Leaf the same 
Concerning the method of choosing the Rector of the 
fostering University Leaf 1, page il. 
Concerning the Nation of Picardy divided into two 
parts The same, page 1. 
Concerning the method of choosing the Officers of the 
Nation of Picardy Leaf v, page 1. 
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Concerning the Nation of Normandy and its Officers 
The same, page i. 
Concerning the Nation of Germany divided into three 
Provinces The same, page ii. 
Concerning the Officers of the Nation of Germany 
Leaf vi, page 1. 
Concerning the Beadles of the four Nations 
The same, page the same 
Concerning the jurisdiction of the Nations, Faculties 
and University Leaf vi, page il. 
Concerning the jurisdiction of the Rector and of the 
four Nations Leaf vii. 
Concerning the Reformers of the Faculty of Arts 
The same 
Concerning the office of the two Apostolic Chancellors 
The same 
Concerning the power of the Chancellor of the Pari- 
sian Church of the Blessed Mary Leaf viii. 
Concerning the power of the Chancellor of Saint 
Geneviéve The same 
Concerning the abolition of the Public Lecturer on 
Ethics Leaf the same, page ii. 
Concerning the Divine Offices celebrated in Colleges, 
Faculties, and Nations Leaf ix. 
Concerning Doctoral and other Sermons 
Leaf the same, page il. 
Concerning those matters that belong properly to the 
University as a whole Leaf the same, page 11. 
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Concerning the Benefices of the University and mode 


of providing them Leaf the same, page i. 
Three Parochial Benefices with the cure of souls at- 
tached The same 


Numerous Chaplaincies of the University _—_ Leaf x. 
Concerning the Privileged Officers of the University 


Leaf xi. 

Concerning the Procurator and Solicitor of the Uni- 
versity The same 
Epitome of the Privileges of the Subjects of the Uni- 
versity Leaf the same, page ii. 
Concerning the method of instituting the Officers of 
the University The same 
Concerning the Conservators of the privileges of the 
University Leaf xii. 
Concerning the method of instituting the Conservator 
Apostolic The same 
Concerning the Officers of the Conservator Apostolic 
The same 

Concerning the Magnificent Processions of the Rectors 
The same 

Concerning the order to be observed in the Proces- 
sions of the University Leaf xiii. 
Concerning Officers of the University at Supplications 
The same 

The order of the University at the Funerals of Kings 
and Queens The same 


Names of the Colleges founded in Paris — Leaf xiii. 
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A Supplement to the preceding Compendium. 


The same 
Concerning the method of holding the Signeta and its 
meaning Leaf xv. 
Concerning the Royal College of Navarre according 
to Guaguinus The same 
A succinct narrative in regard to the first two liberal 
arts, Grammar and Dialectic Leaf xvi. 
Concerning the origin of these arts and the reasons for 
their invention The same 


Concerning their glories and utility 
The same, page ii. 
Concerning their abuse and disadvantage 
The same 
A Capitulary above the Indices on Privileges 
Leaf xvii. 
The Clementine on Masters, Among the cares 
The same, page i. 
Heptadogma or Seven Precepts The same 
Prologue to the Seven Precepts on erecting a Gym- 
nasium The same, page il. 
Concerning matters that must be considered in found- 
ing a college Leaf xvii. 
Concerning the choice of a Principal and Regents 
The same 
Concerning the necessity of following the model of the 
University of Paris The same 


Concerning the distribution of the afternoon hours 
The same 
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Concerning school books for younger pupils 
Lear xix, 
Concerning the arts of Dialectic and Eloquence 
The same 
Concerning certain petty admonitions to boys 
Leaf xx. 
An Admonitory Poem to the learned reader 
The same 
End of the Table or Index of this Compendium with 


a License 


Instructions for Students 
and Teachers 


@A very devout prayer of the sainted 
Thomas Aquinas to be said by every loyal 
student before he studies, reads, or preaches: 


REATOR, God ineffable, who from the treasures 
C: thy wisdom hast formed nine orders of angels, 

and hast placed them in a wonderful way above 
the empyrean: most fittingly hast thou arranged the 
parts of the universe. Thou, I say, who art called the 
true fountain of light and wisdom, and the supreme 
origin; deign to shed upon the darkness of my intellect 
the two-fold ray of thy grace in which I was born: re- 
move the perversity and darkness, the inexperience 
and ignorance of my heart. Thou who makest the 
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tongues of infants eloquent, instruct mine, and pour 
upon my lips the grace of thy benediction. Grant me 
keenness of intellect, power of retention, subtlety in 
interpretation, ability tolearn, copious grace of speech. 
Order my footsteps, direct my progress, finish my 
course, thou, who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
livest and reignest, O God, worthy of praise, full of 
glory, blessed for ever and ever. Amen. The Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, the Creed may be said after the 
prayer has been recited. 


@From Marcus Fabius Quintilianus on the 
duty of pupils. 
SHALL for the moment confine my advice to the 
learners to one solitary admonition, that they 
should love their masters not less than their studies, 
and should regard them as the parent not indeed of 
their bodies but of their minds. Such attainments are 
of invaluable assistance to study. For under their in- 
fluence pupils find it a pleasure to listen to their teach- 
ers, believe what they say and long to be like them, 
come cheerfully and gladly to school, do not become 
angry when corrected, rejoice when praised, and seek 
to win their master’s affection by the devotion with 
which they pursue their studies. For as it is the duty 
of the master to teach, so is it the duty of the pupil 
to show himself teachable. The two obligations are 
mutually indispensable. And just as it takes two par- 
ents to produce a human being, and as the seed is 
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scattered in vain, if the ground is hard and there is no 
furrow to receive it and bring it to growth, even so 
eloquence can never come to maturity unless teacher 
and taught are in perfect sympathy. 


@From the famous letter of Aldus (in the 
Introduction to the Rudiments of Gram- 
mar) addressed to elementary school teach- 
ers as those who form our manners and 
direct our youth. 


EMEMBER that you are under obligation both 

to educate and train properly in morals those 

whom you have accepted as pupils. The jar 
will retain for a long time the odor of that which it re- 
ceived when new. The training we receive in youth is 
of great importance, and you should therefore con- 
sider yourselves not only as the masters and teachers 
of the young but also as their parents. In fact, I con- 
sider the question whether you yourselves are good or 
evil of such moment, that I venture to say that you 
are the chief cause of all the good and evil throughout 
the world. For lawyers, philosophers, rulers of cities, 
princes, likewise generals, and kings, monarchs, priests, 
bishops, cardinals, the popes themselves, and finally 
all who have been taught even their letters only, came 
under your instruction and as children were trained 
by you. Your virtue or vice aided or harmed their 





1Quintilian, Inst.II.9. Translation of H. E. Butler in Loeb Classical Library. 
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morals. Such is the force of habit, that if you live 
with a saint, you are likely to become one; but if with 
an evil man, you will be corrupted. «For,» as Fabius 
says, (Leonides, the tutor of Alexander, infected him 
with certain vices, which as a result of his education 
as a boy clung to him even in manhood after he had 
become the greatest of kings.»! Therefore, I cannot 
express how much benefit good and consecrated teach- 
ers confer on states. I am likewise unable to express 
the harm done by those who are depraved and vicious. 
For this reason I cannot refrain from wondering greatly 
that almost no care is exercised by parents of children 
and by rulers of cities in the selection of teachers with 
good morals. They do not perceive how much good or 
evil from this source is imparted to states. For in 
course of time the instructed will become, whether 
they will or not, like their instructors. In course of 
time lions have been taught to obey men; in course of 
time soft water eats away the rocks. You, therefore, 
who are constantly training for a long period the tender 
and simple minds of the young, should consider how 
much you can both benefit and harm mankind. But 
if there is anyone who has become so untrue to him- 
self as to devour like a wolf the lambs entrusted to his 
care, alas, how severe a punishment awaits him in the 
near future among the shades! For those who are so 
pernicious that they injure not only by being corrupt 





1Quintilian, Inst. I.1.9. 
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themselves but by corrupting others and inflicting 
more harm by their example than by their actual sin 
—those men, I say, are carried off by a premature 
death, so that they may not be able to do so much evil 
and corrupt the world. Therefore, we must put forth 
every effort to the end that the young may be trained 
simultaneously in good morals and in the liberal arts. 
For the one result cannot be accomplished without 
the other. But if we were obliged to fail in one of them, 
I should give preference to the claims of morality 
rather than to those of even the highest culture. For 
I prefer that our young people should have no knowl- 
edge of letters, provided they are possessed of good 
morals, rather than that they should have all knowl- 
edge if their morals are bad. In the latter case they 
resemble closely the demons who, although they have 
much knowledge, are as evil as they can be. Demons, 
in fact, were so named by the Greeks because of their 
knowledge. The selection of books and authors is con- 
sidered at sufficient length in the Sevenfold Disquisi- 
tion. I have touched upon these matters because of 
my genuine love for students. I beg of you again and 
again to take in good part what I havesaid. Farewell! 
My hope is that of a Christian: Jesus, the Cross, the 
Virgin Mary. 


@To the most vigilant and astute investi- 
gator of important arcana and to the most 
illustrious disseminator of recondite mat- 
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ters, Master Robertus Gouletus, Canon at 
Avranches, Doctor of Theology at the fos- 
tering University of Paris, which he has 
served most faithfully, our well-beloved 
Master Dupuis of Troyes, Rector of the Cure 
of Saint Peter’s at Caen, sends greeting. 


OUSSAINS DENIS, reliable bookseller and ex- 

cellent friend of us both, brought me some 

days ago, as it happened, that famous Com- 
pendium of yours, very eminent man that you are, 
Sir, and distinguished Doctor. This work, to quote 
the words of Toussains Denis, you said you were edit- 
ing and giving to the world on the splendor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and on its remarkable system and or- 
ganization. I have looked at it with great affection 
and with still greater interest. I have praised it most 
highly because it is especially useful and most neces- 
sary not only for tyros and youthful wrestlers in the 
palestra of learning but also for those of riper years. 
It is, moreover, a valuable aid to all other universities, 
which are commonly referred to as daughters of this 
institution, in discovering how they can imitate their 
mother. O fortunate Mother, who rears doctors with- 
out number together with that famous Academy of 
Caen, her eldest daughter, in an especial sense’such in 
the most sacred faculty! O exceedingly fortunate and 
blessed youths who come to Paris from every nation 
and learn morals, the mysteries, and the rector to 
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whom they should submit! Thou too, O University 
of Paris, parent and noble patron of other universities, 
art fortunate since thou hast neither equal nor su- 
perior throughout the ages. Rejoice, most Christian 
city, cherisher of so great a Senate, destined to win 
immortality therefrom! According to thy name, so 
also is thy praise to the ends of the earth; just as we 
have heard, so also have we seen; God has established 
you forever. O sacred city, O glorious city of God, 
how much you owe to that most prudent Robertus, 
who has raised you from obscurity and from your 
moss-grown position to one of admirable light, not 
likening you to those who are forgetful of a favor, but 
to a fertile field bringing forth fruit a hundred fold! 
From now on you will advance, highly reputed and 
fortunate, and greater glory will come to you out of 
this Compendium, which, though you should write a 
thousand others, will be consulted by night and by 
day, and will constantly redound to the advantage of 
this excellent University of Paris and increase our ad- 
miration for it. May heaven thank and exalt you for 
your service as you deserve. Who doubts that it was 
heaven’s will that you should be named Robertus, in 
order that by two [of this name] the Frankish kings 
and the University of their city might be signally 
honored. For you do not differ from that famous 
Robertus Guaguinus, a man of surpassing talents, who 
by his genius and industry was the first to publish a 
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compendium of the famous deeds of the Franks. You, 
on the other hand, have added properly and briefly a 
second one on the splendor and excellence of the Uni- 
versity itself, a work in every respect more enduring 
in character, in which you have brought to light the 
glories hidden in the University and have set forth her 
triumphs; and now together with the very gifted poet 
Quintianus in his C/eobolis you have gracefully dis- 
closed the glories of the city of Paris that were hidden. 
Since it is an easy matter, on the word of a philosopher, 
to add to what has already been discovered, I leave to 
others the recounting of what will hereafter be found 
lacking. But now I shall sound the retreat by closing 
this letter, not, however, before I have submitted what 
we find written in the cloister of the Brothers of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Carmel in Paris beneath the 
picture of the city itself—verses whose opening hemi- 
stich is thus handed down in the monuments of let- 
ters: «A Second Palace of Phcebus.» 


Werses in honor of the 
City of Paris 


Paris, Cyrreean in her men, Criszean in her mines, 
Greek in her books, Indian in her studies, Roman in 
her poets, Attic in her philosophers, rose of the world, 
balm of the earth, Sidonian in her adornment, stand- 
ard for herself in food and drink, rich in her fields, 
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overflowing with wine, gentle to her husbandmen, pro- 
ductive in the fruits of the earth, free from brambles, 
shaded by clusters of grapes, abounding in game, 
stocked with fish in her lake, and with birds along her 
streams, clean in her homes, strong in the Lord, loyal 
to her kings, sweet in her breezes, pleasing in her site, 
good in every respect, possessed of every charm and 
every blessing, if only fortune would favor the good. 
Farewell. 


@To the most worshipful Master Robertus 
Gouletus, Professor of the Sacred Page and 
Author of this Compendium. A poem of 
our good hope of Troyes. 


We harken to the bright heralding of thy praise as 
it spreads abroad, Doctor worthy to be reckoned 
among the Olympian fathers, equal in heroic virtue to 
Robertus Guaguinus, who wrote the annals of the 
Franklish leaders. 

To the same on the excellence of his book. 

Terse Robertus, the benefits conferred by you on 
learning sound a noble note. Happy, therefore, are 
the parents that begot you; happy the school that 
nourished such a man! The Gymnasium of Paris will 
owe as great a debt to you as that we owe to the pol- 
ished bard for our knowledge of the famous deeds of 
the Franks. Although Normandy has produced very 
famous men, she never has given us an author who 
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could express his thoughts more gracefully. Every 
academy from this source will have a true model as it 
accompanies your footsteps with becoming modesty. 
Therefore, your name will be made known through- 
out the whole world. May these deeds of yours grant 
to you the privilege of ascending on high. 


@Farewell, Pillar of Letters and of the 
University. 


On the Founding of the 
University of Paris 


@ Compendium of Robertus Gouletus, Pro- 
fessor of the Sacred Page, on the manifold 
splendor of the University of Paris, its dig- 
nity, excellence, its founding, and the won- 
derful reputation of its subjects, its officials 
and colleges. 


INCE the distinguished and very noble name 
Sx the fostering University of Paris, which is 

justly called the mother of all branches of 
study, and the very glorious reputation of her virtues 
are known and proclaimed by God to the ends of the 
earth, all men from the whole world, men, I say, of 
every tongue, of every clime, of every sect or province, 
in their admiration for her philosophy, wisdom, and 
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comprehensive training in letters eagerly seek her out 
and crowd her halls. Even so in days of old did the 
Queen of Sheba repair to Solomon, and any one of these 
students on his arrival at this mother University might 
quote the Queen’s words, as recorded in the Third 
Book of Kings, tenth chapter: «It was a true report 
that I heard in mine own land of thy acts and of thy 
wisdom. Howbeit, I believed not the words, until I 
came, and mine eyes had seen it; and, behold, the half 
was not told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth 
the fame which I heard. Happy are thy men, happy 
are these thy servants, which stand continually before 
thee, and that hear thy wisdom.» 

It is for this reason that I have taken pains to set 
down here as briefly and succinctly as possible the 
positions and the branches of study of the subordi- 
nates, masters, and teachers of the University, the 
number of its officials, and the dignity, variety, and 
rank of its servants. For all these matters have been 
excellently arranged in this University from its found- 
ing and have been set in more perfect order than that 
found of old in the house of Solomon. I shall begin by 
describing the founding of the University. 


@An account, drawn from various sources, 
of the founding or origin of a fruitful course 
of study or of the fostering University of 
Paris. 
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AcoBUS, surnamed Great, a Tolosan by birth, 

a man learned in the holy Scriptures, famed 

for his knowledge of natural philosophy, and 

well versed in ancient authors, composed an 
excellent work in ten volumes on the discussion and 
investigation of wisdom, entitled Sophologium. In the 
fifteenth chapter near the end of the first book on the 
studies and schools of the philosophers he says: «From 
the time the Greeks and the Romans lost their liberal 
studies, they continually declined. But while the 
Athenians were in power, Minerva, that is wisdom, 
was cultivated, as Augustine states in the eighteenth 
book of The City of God. Let us assume, then, that 
the courses of study of the philosophers were famous, 
and with the historians let us say that three of these 
were better established than the others. The first was 
the Athenian, the second the Roman, and the third 
the Parisian. The Athenian course is said to have 
been very popular. For this reason the city of Athens 
was the nurse of the liberal arts and of the philoso- 
phers. Wherefore, Jerome commends the city of which 
he previously had had a taste, stating that Athens 
was most adapted to learning and was the first to 
hand down laws and to transmit her rights to other 
states. Dionysius, the Areopagite, a distinguished 
teacher of the Christian religion, was of this city. Ad- 
mission to this Athenian course of study was granted 
to those alone who possessed patience. For this reason 
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an old man had his seat at the gate of the city to chide 
those desiring to enter; and if he saw signs of im- 
patience, they were driven away. If, however, they 
were patient under his rebuke, they were admitted. 

«The second regular course was called Roman, in 
which the Italic school of philosophers flourished. It 
was here that Julius Cesar, Cato, Vergil, and Tully 
shone. For we learn of Julius from the book on the 
life of Czesar; Solinus in his first book is our authority 
in regard to Cato; of Vergil and Tully there is no 
doubt in the mind of any one. It was in this course 
also that Aurelius Augustinus taught rhetoric, as he 
himself states in the fifth book of the Confessions. 

«The third course has been named Parisian, which 
began to flourish in the days of Charlemagne. It was 
introduced from the city of Rome by Alcuinus, and 
was inaugurated by four men, Rabanus, Alcuinus, 
Claudius, and Johannes Scotus. 

«Moreover, as we learn from the Chronicles, in the 
time of Charlemagne two Scottish monks came with 
traders to France and inquired whether anyone wished 
to purchase wisdom. Because of such a question most 
people considered these men fools. Their words, how- 
ever, reached the King, who summoned the men and 
asked whether they had wisdom which they wished to 
sell. On their replying in the affirmative, the King 
asked, What do you wish in return for it? They re- 
plied, We ask for three things, a suitable place, clever 
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pupils, and food and clothing. When these requests 
were granted, the Parisian course was inaugurated 
and subsequently augmented. 

«At that time there was a certain fortified place 
called Iseos from the name of a goddess who was wor- 
shipped there. This stronghold is now called Mile- 
dunum. And then Paris received the name, being so 
called as though from par Jseos, for formerly it was 
called Lutetia. The significance of the par is found in 
the fact that Paris is located on the Seine as is Mile- 
dunum. The town of Iseos, afterwards Miledunum, 
is said to have been built about a thousand years be- 
fore this change of name. Some now pronounce the 
name Moledunum or Meldinum. Boetius in the first 
book of his De Disciplina Scholarium mentions this 
city of Paris in the following quotation: In the city of 
Fulius, which was called Paris, we beheld many arts go 
a-begging. The expositor on this passage explains that 
Julius Cesar enlarged Paris but did not found it.» 
Such is the statement of Jacobus the Great. 


OBERTUS GUAGUINUS, Minister General of the 
Re of the Holy Trinity, wrote a history on 
the origin and deeds of the Franks. In the 
section on the life of Charles the Great King and Em- 
peror, just past the middle of the section, he speaks as 
follows of the founding or rather of the enlarging of 


the school in Paris: «Charles the Great possessed 
health and strength united with beauty of person. His 
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disposition, moreover, was excellent, his bearing and 
gait were in keeping with his royal dignity. He trained 
his mind with liberal studies under the direction of 
Petrus of Pisa, and then of Alcuinus, an Englishman 
learned in the arts sacred and profane, who An- 
thonius of Florence states was author of the Gloss on 
the Bible called Ordinary. For although Alcuinus had 
been sent as an ambassador by the English kings to 
Charles, yet charmed by the friendliness of the Frank- 
ish soil he remained with Charles. The Parisian School, 
called the University, had Alcuinus as its founder and 
began in the following way. Claudius and Johannes 
came to France by ship from Scotland. Rabanus and 
Alcuinus also arrived, bringing nothing from their na- 
tive land except their excellent learning. These four 
proclaimed their wisdom and offered it for sale. 
Charles, on hearing this, summoned them to him. 
They made a liberal offer to teach their learning free 
of charge to all desirous of acquiring it, if only the 
means of subsistence and a place to live were given 
them. 

«The Emperor perceived the ingenuous nature of 
the men, and after he had kept them with him for 
several days he bade Claudius, whose name was 
Clemens, dwell in Paris and ground noble youths in 
the liberal arts. He sent Johnanes to Pavia. This 
was the beginning of the School of Paris, a gymnasium 
soon to be noted for its philosophers and theologians, 
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from which came forth men distinguished for their 
training and erudition. These men, like brilliant 
torches, spread abroad the wondrous splendor of the 
Christian religion. Not her years, therefore, but her 
liberal and most sacred courses of study entitle her to 
be called the ancient parent of the liberal arts. For, 
as a matter of fact, the School at Bononia, which was 
founded in the reign of Theodosius, is superior in point 
of age, but it is far inferior in the number of its col- 
leges and of its learned men.» Such is the statement 
of Guaguinus. 

Franciscus de Zarabellis, a Paduan by birth, Car- 
dinal Priest of the Roman Church, a man most erudite 
in the canon law, learned in sacred as well as profane 
literature, acute by nature, famous for his eloquence 
wrote Clementina de Magistris, [which begins] «(Among 
the cares resting on our shoulders, etc.» In the fifth 
question on the way in which the course of study in 
Paris began and on the date of its inception, he says 
that the course in Paris began to flourish in the reign 
of Charles the Great. He also states that Alcuinus 
transferred it from Rome to Paris and that there were 
four founders, Rabanus, Alcuinus, Claudius, and Hes- 
torus. For we read that God, in the case of the Scots, 
employed through the instrumentality of Charles the 
Great the golden head of the statue described in the 
second chapter of Daniel. 

For when the Franks were in power, but were lack- 
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ing in culture, and were in darkness and were permit- 
ting the worship of God to perish, two Scotch monks 
in Ireland came in company with British traders to 
the coast of France. These monks, learned in both 
sacred and profane literature, did not offer to sell any 
wares to the throngs that came to them because of 
their singing, but proclaimed, «If any one is eager for 
wisdom, let him come to us and he will receive it, for 
we have it for sale.» Some thought that they were 
mad. But when the story reached the ears of the 
King, he summoned them to him. On being asked 
whether they possessed wisdom, they replied in the 
affirmative, and said that they were prepared to give 
it to any who sought it in the name of the Lord. When 
the King asked what they wanted in return for it, 
they replied, three things: good locations, noble souls 
and food. Then the King, since he was setting out for 
war, gladly sent one of the men named Clement to 
Paris, and entrusted to him noble boys. The King 
directed that sustenance be furnished him, and he as- 
signed him a suitable abode. The other he took with 
him to Italy, and placed him in charge of the mon- 
astery of Saint Augustine in Pavia, so that those de- 
sirous of learning might have access to him. When 
people heard that the King gladly received the learned 
and the religious, Alcuinus, a scholar versed in litera- 
ture of all kinds, came to him. The King kept Al- 
cuinus constantly with him, except when he went to 
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war, and gave him the Abbey of Saint Martin in order 
that during the absence of the King he might rest 
there and instruct those who came to him. Thus the 
Franks became the equals of the Romans and Athe- 
nians in the glory of their studies in the liberal arts. 
What follows in regard to the expansion of the Uni- 
versity and in regard to Meldunum will be found to 
agree with the account of Jacobus the Great. The 
statements already made regarding the founding or 
inception of the University must suffice for the present. 


@The Division of the University into Four 
Faculties. 


HE fostering University of Paris accordingly 
C= firmly on four faculties, supported as it 
were on four very strong columns; or rather 
from the University, as from four welling springs of 
wisdom, flows a very great and inexhaustible sea of 
philosophy. In this sea any one easily can fish with 
the nets of studiousness and diligence for the savory 
fish of virtue, knowledge, and truth of every kind. 
The Founders of the University of Paris did not wish 
to include a Faculty of Civil Law, fearing that it 
might be a hindrance to the study of Theology. [Ex- 
travagants on Privileges, Capitulary above the In- 
dices. ]* 
For thus the four faculties are ranked and com- 
monly designated: 





*See page 97. 
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The most sacred Faculty of Theologians. 

The most learned Faculty of the Decrees. 
The most salutary Faculty of Physicians. 
The famous Faculty of Arts. 


@Concerning the Most Sacred Faculty of 
Theology. 


EGINNING at the topmost pinnacle we name as 
‘B:.. first faculty the assembly of the doctors of 
sacred theology, in which the masters and doctors are 
ranked according to the securing of the degree both at 
the Masses and in their other assemblies. The secu- 
lar who has held the degree longer than the others 
presides with the title of Dean. He sings, if he so de- 
sires, the Masses of the faculty, and celebrates. For so 
great is the reputation and dignity of the masters of 
that faculty that no one of them would venture to ap- 
pear in his own assemblies or in those of the Uni- 
versity itself without the long, dignified, circular gown, 
if he is a secular, or without the habit of his order, if 
he is a religious. Nay, the bachelors of the same go to 
and fro with the gown or habit of their order indis- 
pensable for the discharge of their duties. 


_ @Concerning the Most Learned Faculty of 
the Decrees. 


(Gs very learned Faculty of the Decrees occupies 
the second place. In the assemblies of this 
faculty a dean presides, who does not hold office by 
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virtue of the priority of his degree, but is elected by 
the doctors of that faculty or by a plurality of the 
same. For each year on the Thursday next to the Feast 
of the most blessed Martin the doctors of this faculty 
assembling choose one from their own body for this 
office charged with sustaining the burdens of the fac- 
ulty. At the end of the year they sometimes continue 
him in office not for a single year but for many in suc- 
cession. There are accordingly in that faculty two 
deans: one, the honorary dean who received his degree 
prior to the others; and the other, the active dean 
chosen by the community. 


@Concerning the Most Salutary Faculty 
of Medicine. 


HE third is called the most salutary Faculty of 

Physicians. They choose in similar fashion from 
their own congregation one as dean to transact their 
affairs. The election takes place on the Saturday next 
following the Feast of Saint Martin. They have two 
deans just as in the case of the Decretiste: one active, 
the other honorary. They sometimes continue the 
dean in office as described above. 


@ Concerning the Beadles and the Servitors 
of the Superior Faculties. 


ACH, moreover, of the three so called superior 
Faculties has two special servants, besides the 
students of the faculty receiving stipends, who are 
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called beadles of that faculty. One of these is called 
the Major Beadle since he collects the larger emolu- 
ments, and receives, moreover, the revenues of the 
faculty and the burses! of the students. Each of the 
aforesaid beadles is required at the direction of the 
Dean to call together the masters of his own faculty 
and be present properly garbed with gown and with 
silver maces at the assemblies and at other functions. 
There is this difference, however, that the beadles of 
the Faculty of Theology carry wooden rods because 
of the sanctity of the subject, treating as it does of 
God, who showed a heroic humility in this world 
coupled with poverty and taught the observance of 
the same. 


@Concerning the Division of the Large 
Faculty of Arts into Four Nations. 


HE remaining faculty, far more numerous than 
Ge others, is called the famous Faculty of Arts, 
the basis, mother, and nurse of all the others. For this 
faculty has as its dean the Rector who is head of the 
whole University. He is chosen and confirmed by the 
Faculty of Arts alone in the manner described below. 
All the masters, teachers, and without distinction all 
the subordinates, officials or servants of the Univer- 
sity swear to obey him, whatsoever status they may 
have. At his command alone not only the Faculty of 





‘Burse was a sum of money paid a student for maintenance; also a sum paid 
as a fee by the student. 
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Arts but also the whole University must assemble, ex- 
cept in a case where there is a question involving the 
office of Rector. The Faculty of Arts is then called 
together, if there is need, by the four procurators of 
the nations, and the University by the deans of the 
superior faculties, of whom the Dean of the most sacred 
Faculty of Theology has priority, just as among the 
procurators the Procurator of France. This Faculty 
of Arts, moreover, is distinguished by the four nations 
which are sisters and equals, nor is any one of them 
considered greater than another. 

The French Nation, first in order, not in dignity. 

The Nation of Picardy second. 

The Nation of Normandy third. 

The Nation of Germany, sometimes called English, 
fourth. 


@Concerning the French Nation Divided 


into Five Provinces. 


HE French Nation is divided into five provinces 
1 ce follows: The provinces of 
Paris, Sens, Rheims, Tours, and Bourges. 
Each province contains several dioceses. 
Concerning the Province of Paris which is first, and 
contains the following dioceses; the dioceses of Paris, 
Meaux, Chartres, and the vicarate of Pontoise. 


@Concerning the Province of Sens. 


The Province of Sens contains the following dio- 
ceses: the dioceses of Sens, Troyes, Orleans, Besancon, 
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Auxerre, Nevers, Burgundy, Vienne, the provinces of 
Lyons for the most part, and Savoy. 


@Concerning the Province of Rheims. 


The Province of Rheims contains the dioceses of 
Rheims, Chalons-sur-Marne, Toul, Metz for the most 
part, Verdun, Soissons, Senlis. 


@Concerning the Province of Tours. 


The Province of Tours contains the dioceses of 
Tours, Maine, Angers; and the nine dioceses of Brit- 
tany, namely, Saint-Brieuc, Déols, Nantes, Vannes, 
Tréguier, Saint Malo, Rennes, Quimper, Saint-Pol- 
de-Léon. 


@Concerning the Province of Bourges. 


The Province of Bourges contains the following 
provinces: Languedoc, Bordeaux, Poitiers, Narbonne, 
Auch, Avignon, Arles, Bagnéres, Embrun, Roumelia, 
Spain, Arabia, Armenia, Egypt, Media, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, Samaria, Italy, Lombardy, Liguria, Geneva, 
Venetia, Rome, Apulia, Campania, Sicily; and finally 
every region of the world which is not found desig- 
nated under other provinces or nations. 


@Concerning the Method of Choosing the 
Officials of the French Nation. 


ae of the aforesaid provinces presents one dele- 
gate for the election of its Procurator, who holds 
office for two months only. Similarly on the vigil of 
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Saint William, Archbishop of Bourges, who is vener- 
ated as a patron, they present their delegates for the 
election of the reverend masters in Arts and regents 
for examining the candidates for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Thus from each province one is taken. 
Thus also there are five examiners, whose examina- 
tion opens on the day following the feast. Among 
these the examiner for the Province of Paris is first 
not in rank but in precedence only. He can determine 
at will the place for holding the examination. 

On the same day, moreover, and at the same hour, 
the delegates select and nominate a master from some 
one of the provinces to receive the moneys of the 
nation. He is called the Receiver and holds office for 
one year. This office is held in rotation in such a way 
that the Receiver is taken successively from some one 
of those provinces in definite order beginning with that 
of Paris itself, etc. The same order also is observed in 
presenting a delegate for the election of the Rector, so 
that each province has a turn, and on the appointed 
day the masters of that province concerned assemble 
at the Church of Saint Julien the Poor and choose or 
nominate a master of the same province to elect the 
Rector along with the delegates of the other nations. 


@Concerning the Method of Electing the 
Rector of the Fostering University of Paris 
Four Times a Year. 
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HE election of the Rector is held four times a year 
(Ei, the aforesaid Church of Saint Julien, namely 
on the last legal day before the Feast of the Nativity 
of Our Lord. It is on this day that the O Adonai is 
sung in Paris. If this day falls on a Sunday the elec- 
tion must then be held on the Saturday preceding. 
For the election is never postponed, but is brought 
forward instead. The second election takes place on 
the last legal day before the Feast of Annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin, which is celebrated on the twenty- 
fifth day of March. The third election is on the last 
legal day before the Feast of the Nativity of Saint 
John the Baptist. The fourth election is on the first 
legal day after the Feast of Saint Denis. We must 
note, moreover, that in any province, which has the 
more ancient status, he is called Dean, and is required 
to preside over the proceedings of the province, and 
the same is true in regard to the other nations which 
are divided into several parts. 


@Concerning the Nation of Picardy Divided 
into Two Parts. 


Tl N the second place is the Nation of Picardy, which 
is divided into two parts, each of which contains 
five dioceses. 

The first part contains the five dioceses: Beauvais, 
Amiens, Noyon, Cassel, Artois. 

The second part contains the five dioceses: Cambrai, 
Tournai, Maastrich, Laon, Littich in part. 
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@Concerning the Method of Electing the 
Officers of the Nation of Picardy. 


FA: regards the election of officers they proceed by 
turns. For at the election of the Rector they 
proceed as described in the case of the Nation of 
France. For the first part, namely, the masters of the 
five dioceses, Beauvais, Amiens, Noyon, Cassel, Artois, 
assemble each year together with the other nations at 
two Rectorial elections, namely at those of Saint Denis 
and Easter, and select five lesser delegates charged 
with the duty of selecting a greater delegate from that 
part. This delegate, together with those of the other 
nations, is required to elect the Rector. So, too, at 
the other two elections, namely at those of the Na- 
tivity of the Lord and the Nativity of Saint John 
Baptist, the masters of the second part proceed in 
succession. The same method is followed in the elec- 
tion of the Procurator, whose office continues for two 
months only as in the case of the French Nation. For 
the procurators are chosen on the same days as the 
other procurators of the other nations in succession 
from the part whose turn it is. 

But in the election of the Rector, which is held in 
the great schools of the Picards on the day of Saint 
Remi, five delegates are chosen from that part on 
which theduty devolvesat that particulartime. After 
entering the conclave they or a majority of them 
choose a master of that nation as Receiver, whose 
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office is for one year. On the day of the Holy Inno- 
cents they proceed to the election of the examiners for 
the candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 
the first place five masters from the first part, namely 
from the first five dioceses, enter the conclave,and 
elect two masters of the same part, one a regent, the 
other a non-regent, and refer them to the Procurator. 
After this has been done, the other five from the five 
other dioceses enter the conclave and elect two, name- 
ly, one a regent and the other a non-regent, and refer 
them in a similar way to the Procurator. After they 
have been so referred, the four thus elected take the 
oath at the same time in the presence of the assembled 
nation. He who is the senior among the four as re- 
gards his degree presides at the examination, and holds 
it wherever he wishes. 


@ Concerning the Nation of Normandy and 
its Officers. 


(Ss Nation of Normandy occupies the third place, 
and remains undivided as regards itself, its sub- 
ordinates, and dioceses; for it contains the Province 
of Rouen with its suffragans and dioceses, namely, 
Avranches, Bayeux, Coutances, Evreux, Lisieux, Sées. 
These are not, however, complete, because the Prov- 
ince of Paris has taken from it the vicarate of Poin- 
toise, which is in the diocese of Rouen, and the prov- 
ince of the English, which in the German nation in- 
cludes the insular peoples. These, however, belong to 
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the diocese of Coutances, and receive the sacred 
chrism for their early regeneration, the sacred orders, 
and the sacraments from it as their mother church. 
This nation, however, is quite prosperous and strong 
in numbers. For it has so many alumni, and, as it 
happens, enters more students for training in the su- 
perior faculties than any other nation. This sagacious 
nation, although it has numerous subjects, is not, how- 
ever, divided into parts or dioceses, like the others, 
but remaining a unit assembles for the election of a 
Rector as a corporate whole, together with the other 
nations, as often as the need arises. This applies both 
to the nomination of a master and the election of a 
delegate. Similarly it is most liberal in the election of 
its own officers, for its Procurator, whom they elect 
on the appointed day at the same time as all the other 
nations, holds his office for at least three months, and 
more frequently continues in office for additional 
months. Their Receiver, like those of the other na- 
tions, holds office for a year and is elected by the 
whole assembly on the vigil of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul after the account of the former Receiver has been 
rendered. They have also another officer, called the 
Treasurer, whom they frequently elect and continue 
with the Procurator. For this officer has the keys of 
the treasury and of the ornaments and goes with the 
other key-bearers and with the beadle to the treasury 
to take out the sacred ornaments when the occasion 
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requires. The nation elects, moreover, on the vigil of 
the Circumcision of Our Lord three masters to ex- 
amine the candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Of these masters the one who has to preside at 
the examination, and who, as they state, must be 
taken from the diocese of Rouen, is called the Metro- 
politan. The other two are taken indifferently from 
any diocese of the nation itself, the prior of whom is 
called the Diocesan, and the third the Scribe. The 
Scribe is required at the direction of the procurators 
and of the other two to write down the rating of the 
bursarii,! candidates for the degree, and to sign with 
his seal their memoranda addressed to the Receiver 
with the rate to be paid. 

Their examination opens on the morrow of the day 
after the Feast of the Kings and closes on the Feast 
of the Purification. The nation is accustomed also to 
view and convoke by name its bachelors on the vigil 
of Palm Sunday in its own place at Saint Mathurin’s. 


@ Concerning the Nation of Germany Di- 
vided into Three Provinces. 


Ce Nation of Germany occupies the fourth place, 
and is triply divided into provinces like the first 
two. 
The first province of high Germans contains Bo- 
hemia, Poland, Hungary, Dacia, Bavaria, Switzer- 





TYoung scholars maintained at the University by the religious out of their 
burse, or funds. 
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land, Mainz, Konstanz, Basel, Treves, Augsburg, 
Strassburg, Lausanne. 

Very many others are also included, which it is not 
easy to enumerate; nor is this division made to accord 
with the geographical location of a people, but rather 
with its own desire, which according to the exigencies 
of the times unites certain peoples to a division, but 
under other circumstances will separate them from it. 


@The second province is called the Province 
of the Low Germans and contains Maas- 
tricht and Liittich in part; since the other 
part of those dioceses belongs to Picardy. 


A division was made by the University of Paris 
with the consent of those nations in the year of our 
Lord 1358 as follows: The rivers Meuse and Moselle 
were to be the boundaries between the Picards and 
the Germans, similarly between the French and the 
Germans. Likewise in the direction of Savoy Lake 
Geneva makes a division between the Germans and 
the French. This part, therefore, contains, together 
with the places already named, Cologne, Minster, 
Prussia, Saxony, Holland, and many dioceses besides. 


@The Third Province. 


The third province is named the Province of the 
Scotch, which includes the English and the Irish 


nations. 
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@Concerning Officers of the German Na- 
tion. 


For this nation, as regards the election of the Rector, 
proceeds in turn like the first two nations, and each 
province has its turn in presenting a delegate, so that 
the first one sends to one of the elections a master 
from its own province. This delegate, together with 
those of the other nations, enters the conclave, as is 
the custom, and elects the Rector. Then the second 
province proceeds in the same way, and the third in 
its turn. But they take and elect in the same manner 
as the other nations their Procurator from the prov- 
ince whose turn it is, who holds office for two months 
only. Their Receiver, like those of the other nations, 
holds office for a year, and is elected in succession 
from the province whose turn it is. Moreover they 
present for the examination of their candidates for the 
degree of bachelor four masters, two regents and two 
non-regents, as examiners, one from each province; 
and, since there are only three provinces, two ex- 
aminers are taken from one province in regular suc- 
cession. This election is held on the first legal day 
after the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord by the 
delegates of the three provinces, as is the custom in 
the election of the Procurator. 


@Concerning the Beadles of the Four Na- 
tions. 
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Each of the aforesaid nations, as also the superior 
faculties, has two special servants called beadles, who 
receive the stipends, each in his own nation having 
charge of the students of that faculty. These officers 
at the command of the Procurator assemble the mas- 
ters of their nation for their appearance at the assem- 
blies of the nation or of the University. They pre- 
sent themselves decently and respectably garbed with 
long gown and large silver wands gilded above and 
much more costly than those of the higher faculties, 
at all the solemn functions of the University and of 
the nations. They precede their Procurator at the 
functions of the nation, and at the functions or at the 
assemblies of the University they precede the Rector 
to the place where the function is held, and conduct 
him on his return to his home. One of these beadles 
is called the Greater, because he receives greater 
emoluments in his nation; and the other is called the 
Lesser. Every year the beadles on the day appointed, 
in the presence of their assembled nation, laying down 
their staves and restoring them to the nation, beg to 
be continued in their office. The nation then restores 
them to their former office, after receiving from them 
a renewal of their oaths of fidelity and obedience. If 
a beadle retires or is removed for any reason, the 
faculty or nation, from which he withdraws, assem- 
bles all its subjects, and in accordance with the plu- 
rality of their votes, appoints another in his place. 
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@ Concerning the Jurisdiction of Each Na- 
tion or Faculty in its Dependencies and 
similarly of the University itself. 


ACH nation and faculty similarly have jurisdic- 
Wiicn in their dependencies over those concerned 
in any act of the nation or faculty. They have, more- 
over, for transacting their affairs a scribe or secretary, 
namely, in the higher faculties and nations the Greater 
Beadle, unless with the consent of the parties another 
is added, when in the nations there are several com- 
petitors. But in the actions and covenants of the 
Faculty of Arts the Scribe of the University is always 
employed. Hence from the decision of a nation it is 
lawful in a serious matter to appeal to the Faculty 
of Arts itself, which in that case consists of the three 
other nations. Moreover from the decision ofa faculty 
it is lawful to appeal to the University itself, which 
similarly consists of the other three faculties. But 
from the University itself in no way is it lawful to 
appeal except perchance from the University when 
not properly assembled to itself when duly convened. 
There the matter must rest nor can it proceed further, 
since an equal does not exercise authority over an 
equal. For the University is the supreme authority 
and wholly independent of any other. It received its 
authority directly from the Pope, the sacred Councils, 
and the most Christian Kings of the Franks, who 
granted its privileges, and from no one else. It is 
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subject to no other court or jurisdiction whatever, 
not even to the Parliamentary Assembly of Paris, 
which is the sister, not the mistress of the University. 
For those who appeal to another court in arrest of the 
University do not receive immunity in regard to per- 
jury, and in punishment thereof come up for disci- 
pline and permanent expulsion from the University. 
For he who gave the University the privilege of ex- 
emption from citation to courts outside the walls of 
Paris, gave it the additional privilege of exemption 
from prosecution before another judge. This, I take 
it, refers to questions concerning scholastic matters 
or acts, as for example, the offices of the nations, the 
faculties, or the University itself, or concerning the 
statutes, science, or teaching pertaining to some one 
of the faculties. 


@ Concerning the Jurisdiction of the Rector 
and Procurators. 


OREOVER the Lord Rector with the procurators 

holds court on three days of the week, namely 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and informs him- 
self in regard to all scholastic matters. On these days 
all principals, regents, non-regents, and officials of the 
University, also others not rated as subjects can be 
compelled to assemble for the settlement of cases in- 
volving, for example, the rights of principals, regents 
and beadles, and the renting of domiciles in which 
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scholars live, both as regards the lessor and the lessee. 
Likewise in the same court cases are heard relating 
to the transfer of scholars from college to college, to 
parchment, paper, books, manuscripts, illumination 
and binding of texts, and other matters of this kind 
pertaining to scholarity. From the decision there 
rendered it is unlawful to appeal except to the Uni- 
versity itself, as stated above. Moreover the Rector 
receives a tax levied on parchment brought to Paris, 
even as far as the town of Saint Denis in France. Not 
only so but he confiscates the same if it is found any- 
where before it has been brought to Saint Mathurin’s 
and submitted to the Rector. 


@Concerning the Reformers of the Faculty 
of Arts. 


Ua must not pass over in silence the Apostolic 
jurisdiction granted the Faculty of Arts by 


the very Reverend Lord Cardinal, commonly called 
d’Estouteville, a legate with full powers. For he, by 
the same Apostolic authority, decreed and enacted 
that each year the Faculty of Arts should be assem- 
bled by the Rector incumbent at the time between 
the Feast of Saint Denis and All Saints, in order that 
by the aforesaid faculty four men from each nation, 
Masters in Arts and graduates in one of the superior 
faculties, men of good repute, God-fearing, and sa- 
gacious in affairs, should be chosen. These men he 
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charged and by Apostolic authority commissioned and 
directed to visit each college and school, in which the 
artists dwell, and there carefully and diligently inquire 
into the probity of their life and conversation, their 
communal way of living, the expertness of their teach- 
ing, the moderation of their rule, and finally the scho- 
lastic discipline observed, to the end that they should 
reform and restore whatever they may see or per- 
ceive in need of correction, relying upon their Apos- 
tolic authority and paying due heed to God, justice, 
and the observance of the statutes. He directed also 
that they should diligently and faithfully perform this 
duty of effecting a reformation enjoined upon them. 
But if in the aforesaid matters they should prove to 
be negligent or remiss, he should determine to correct 
their negligence through the Reverend Father in 
Christ the Bishop of Paris incumbent at the time. 
The aforesaid bishop is accordingly empowered by 
Apostolic authority to place over the aforesaid inqui- 
sition four God-fearing graduates of the highest char- 
acter, in order that they may in accordance with their 
instructions make diligent inquiry and investigation, 
and may faithfully report to the bishop such things as 
in their judgment require correction, to the end that 
he by his Apostolic authority may duly provide, in an 
expeditious and opportune manner, as God and honor 
dictate, for the restraint of opponents and rebels by 
ecclesiastical censures. The authority, moreover, of 
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the reformers was displayed and made effective about 
the year of Our Lord 1488, when owing to their care, 
labor, and vigilant activity monstrous follies, excesses, 
superfluous expenses, and many other great evils, 
which were prevalent to the very great scandal of our 
University on the feasts and the days preceding the 
feasts of the Kings and on the vigils and days follow- 
ing the feasts of the Nations, were corrected, lessened, 
and removed. The primitive dignity, modesty, and 
devotion of the scholastic state, at that time almost 
completely lost, were restored. This change was in 
fact brought about by the right hand of the Highest 
that a transition directly, or mediately, was effected 
from unchastity to chastity, from intemperance to 
temperance, from shamelessness to modesty, from ir- 
reverence towards God and the feasts to devotion, 
from vice to virtue. And from shameless actors and 
unbridled jesters, these scholars even less modest than 
slovenly mongers and indecent dancers changed to 
clerics, decent and respected in their morals and garb, 
devoted to God and religious. For at that time it was 
enacted that on the feasts of the nations no leisure 
should be given for dances, follies, or sports, but that 
each man in his own nation should devoutly hear the 
Divine Office, and that the time consumed in dancing 
and follies should be compensated for in study and in 
the pursuit of letters. This same rule was enforced 
in regard to the Feast of Kings, except that after the 
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Celebration of the Divine Office in the chapels of the 
colleges, some moderate recreation was permitted the 
young men with their king in their own halls, but all 
excess was forbidden. But at the present time there is 
a possible need of a renewal of the statute, since the 
folly of principals and the negligence of regents seem 
to be blatant in many colleges, while the world glosses 
the matter over and scholars pay heed to such men 
in place of devoting themselves to their work. 


@ Concerning the Office of the Two Apos- 
tolic Chancellors. 


n addition to these offices there are two others 
Te with Apostolic authority commonly 
called Chancellors, to whom authority is com- 
mitted by the Pope to confer in accordance with their 
merits the License on bona fide students of the Uni- 
versity, bachelors who have been tested and examined. 


@ Concerning the Power of the Chancellor 
of the Parisian Church of the Blessed Mary. 


HERE are two distinct offices of Chancellor, for 
(iGm power of the Chancellor, who fills this office 
in the noted Church of Paris, is a general one. He 
bestows the License on the bachelors presented to him 
by the masters, doctors, principals and regents on 
the appointed day in accordance with the rites and 
statutes of each faculty. For the Chancellor opens 
his examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts on 
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the day following the Purification. He selects at will 
from the four nations four masters and regents as 
examiners in the Arts, who together with himself and 
his Sub-chancellor are required to test the candidates 
for the License, and in accordance with their votes in 
regard to the qualifications of the candidates’ doc- 
trine and morals to summon after the examination 
and license the worthy, but to reject the unworthy. 
He confers the License on the Bachelors in Medicine 
from biennium to biennium near the Feast of Easter 
in that order which is decided on by the masters of 
that faculty. For the masters themselves examine the 
qualifications of their own bachelors, in accordance 
with which the Chancellor ranks them, and they pre- 
pare a roll which they present duly signed to the 
Chancellor to read. Similarly the masters in Canon 
Law each year at least once, sometimes more fre- 
quently, present their candidates to be licensed, not, 
however, in accordance with their qualifications in 
letters but with the priority of their baccalaureate or 
as the danca' (to use their own expression) of nobility 
demands. The licentiates from these three faculties, 
therefore, receive the degree of Master or Doctor ac- 
cording to the order of their License, each one in the 
schools of his own faculty or nation from a regent of 
that faculty and in the Faculty of Arts from a regent 
of his own nation. 





1Literally dench, i.e. privilege. 
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But the masters in theology on their own recom- 
mendation present to the Chancellor from biennium 
to biennium, like the physicians, (in the odd year, 
however), their candidates to be licensed. The Chan- 
cellor at his own institution took an oath that he 
would rank these candidates in accordance with the 
deliberations of the masters of that faculty, who had 
tested their merits better than others had had an op- 
portunity to do, and that in no way would he disclose 
their deliberations. Accordingly, when the bachelors 
are presented, the Chancellor convokes all the masters 
individually by the Beadle beginning with the younger 
ones. Each of these gives to the Chancellor secretly 
and apart a roll on which the candidates for the License 
have been ranked with due regard to God and the 
conscience of each master. Hereupon the Chancellor 
after inspecting the rolls makes up one from them for 
ranking the candidates, which he gives to the Chief 
Beadle of that faculty to read in the Hall of the Lord 
Bishop of Paris on the appointed day. Previous to 
the reading of the roll the Chancellor delivers in the 
presence of the whole assembly a short oration lauda- 
tory of theology. Nearly the whole population of 
Paris, not to mention the University, and a great mul- 
titude from elsewhere are in attendance. After silence 
has been secured the candidates are summoned by the 
Beadle in the order assigned them by the Chancellor 
and are sent by his Apostolic authority into the whole 
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world to teach all nations. The Chancellor licenses 
them to preach the Gospel also to every creature and 
whatsoever else God has commanded, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 

I have omitted to state how on the day preceding 
the ceremony of the License the Paranymphus' dele- 
gated by the Chancellor invites in a polished speech 
the attendance of the candidates individually. The 
theologians, licensed according to the order of the 
License, after celebrating vespers? in their own schools 
receive, each one separately, with the greatest sol- 
emnity by Apostolic authority the dignity of the Doc- 
torate and the round magisterial biretta. The cere- 
mony takes place in the Hall of the Lord Bishop of 
Paris and the presentation is made by the Chancellor 
himself or by his Vicegerent, a master of that faculty 
assisting as Regent. All the other doctors, regents 
and non-regents are present on this occasion in sight 
of the lord bishops, sometimes of the king, of the 
cardinals, royal counsellors, numerous magnates and 
the nobles whom they wish to invite. 

This Chancellor, moreover, by his Apostolic au- 
thority is able permanently to sever from the Uni- 
versity wandering, rebellious, froward, and incorri- 
gible scholars, also to restore the penitent and free 
scholars and masters from the hands of violence. 





1The bridegroom’s messenger. By graduation the student was wedded to 
Science. 
3A solemn disputation. 
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@Concerning the Power of the Chancellor 
of Saint Geneviéve. 


HE power of the other Chancellor, who is a Canon 

Regular of Saint Geneviéve and a Master of Arts, 
is limited. He is called the Chancellor of the Faculty 
of Arts. At his institution in the presence of the Fac- 
ulty he swears to observe its statutes, and to bestow 
the License in accordance with the merits of the candi- 
dates and the deposition of the examining masters. 
If he is not, however, a Master of Arts, he is obliged 
to have as his Vice-Chancellor a Doctor of Theology 
to bestow the Benediction on the Licenses, which he 
can bestow himself if he isa Master. For he is obliged 
each year before the Feast of the Purification to pre- 
sent and nominate to the Faculty four Masters of 
Arts, one from each nation who shall have reached the 
fifth year after securing his degree, to act as examiners 
of the bachelors of the Faculty. These four are re- 
quired to swear to the Faculty that they will try 
faithfully to admit the worthy and repel the unworthy, 
and on that condition they are received by the Fac- 
ulty. On the day after the Purification the examina- 
tion, as stated above, is opened. The examiners to- 
gether with the Chancellor and Sub-Chancellor rank 
according to their merits those who took the examina- 
tion, separately, however, by nations, and summon 
them. They then send their names to the Lord Rector, 
the Procurators, and the Faculty of Arts, who sepa- 
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rate them by classes, namely, sixteen in each class, 
six from the nation of France, four from the nation 
of Picardy, four from the nation of Normandy, and 
two from the nation of Germany. Fresh examina- 
tions are then given to each class and four candidates 
from each nation are sent back together to the Chan- 
cellor to receive the License. The Chancellor is re- 
quired to summon and license them in accordance 
with the ranking of the Faculty. 


@Concerning the Abolition of the Public 
Lecturer on Ethics. 


HERE was in bygone times a general and public 

Lecturer on Ethics placed over the candidates for 
the License who were required to take both examina- 
tions. This officer, who received no trifling stipends, 
was elected near the Feast of the Purification by the 
Faculty of Arts from one of the aforesaid nations in 
turn, and continued his lectures for two years. But 
owing to the excesses and murders committed in an 
election of this kind such lecturing was given up, and 
by a new statute each regent in the Arts gives a special 
course in Ethics to the scholars, from whom he re- 
ceives at the end of the course moderate fees for his 
effort. 


@Concerning the Divine Offices Cele- 
brated in Colleges, Separate Faculties, and 
Nations. 
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PASS over without further mention the Divine 
Offices which are celebrated daily in the chapels 
of the colleges, and at which scholars are compelled to 
be present. They are thus required to hear daily the 
whole Mass before they take bread. Moreover each 
nation, province, or faculty has a special chapel or 
church for celebrating the Divine Offices, where the 
lord regents (the artists by themselves each in the 
place of his own nation) every week on Friday sing 
Vespers in honor of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and on Saturday the Mass. They receive distribu- 
tions of money both at Vespers and at Masses. 

Similarly the doctors and masters of the superior 
faculties, each in the place of his own faculty, fre- 
quently celebrate votive Masses and those for the 
dead. Distributions are made to those assisting. 

Each nation, moreover, on all the feasts of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary celebrate solemn Masses and on 
the vigils sing Vespers. All regents assisting at these 
services receive distributions. 

But each nation and province has a patron, whose 
festival it celebrates in a most solemn fashion and 
whom it venerates most devoutly. On such a festival 
a bishop or an abbot usually offers the Divine Sac- 
rifice. 

On the festival also of the Purification of the Glori- 
ous Virgin Mary each faculty or nation by itself cele- 
brates a solemn Mass with procession and lights. At 
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the offertory a blest candle is given to each master 
and officer of the nation or faculty. 

Likewise the University at its own expense dis- 
tributes blest candles to the King and Queen, if they 
are in Paris, to the Lord Presidents, the Provost of 
Paris, Deputies, certain Royal Counsellors, etc. 

Each nation, moreover, and faculty hold a well- 
attended general obit for the defunct subjects of the 
nation or faculty with solemn vigils each year on the 
day appointed, when all the masters, both regent and 
non-regent, have distributions. 

But in the Faculty of Theology a solemn obit is 
celebrated about the middle of each month for the 
defunct subjects of the Faculty and for the bene- 
factors. And at the beginning of each month a solemn 
Mass is celebrated in honor of the Holy Spirit to 
invoke His grace, that he may deign to influence and 
illuminate the minds of all the subjects, masters, and 
scholastics of this most sacred faculty, to the end that 
they may promulgate all truth. 

This faculty, in addition to several obits established 
in it, is accustomed to celebrate a special obit for the 
soul of a master or for the souls of masters when it has 
been certified in regard to his death or theirs. It 
bestows distributions from its treasury on all masters 
of that faculty assisting with cope, as is customary at 
other obits. 

There are, moreover, general obits of the Univer- 
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sity, certain of which are celebrated by the Domini- 
cans; for the convent of this Order is on the property 
of the University, and the Order is, therefore, obliged 
to assist in all scholastic acts of each faculty, and is 
required to render many other services, as provided 
for in written agreements with the University. 

There are additional obits which are celebrated in 
Saint Mathurin’s. At these obits assemble the Lord 
Rector, the deans of the superior faculties with their 
masters or doctors, the four procurators of the na- 
tions, and the regent masters of the Faculty of Arts, 
each with his cope and habit of his faculty or religious 
order. Distributions are made as at other obits. They 
are so arranged in the choir that on the right side is 
the Lord Rector in a more honorable place, next to 
whom is the Dean of Theology and then the Masters 
in Theology, after whom towards the altar are the 
Masters in Medicine. On the left side are first the 
Doctors of the Decrees, after whom follow the four 
Procurators of the nations in the order that has been 
stated. Then come principals and regents of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts arranged according to the priority of their 
degrees. 


@ Concerning Doctoral and other Sermons. 


HAVE not mentioned solemn sermons to the clergy, 

besides those which are delivered daily to the 

people, on the solemn feasts and celebrations of our 

Lord, namely, the Nativity, Resurrection, Ascen- 
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sion, Corpus Christi, Pentecost, Trinity, and on cer- 
tain Sundays, namely the first Sunday in Advent, 
Septuagesima, and the first Sunday in Lent; also on 
the feasts of the Most Blessed Virgin Mary and of 
Saints Bernard, Jerome, Benedict, King Louis of 
France, Dominic, Francis, and Augustine. For in the 
morning doctoral sermons are delivered, at which the 
Rector is present, and all the bachelors from the School 
of Theology with cope and habit of their order are re- 
quired to be present also under penalty of a fine. 
Similarly the youthful scholars of the colleges are es- 
corted by their principals and regents. In the eve- 
ning, moreover, on the same feast days collations! are 
held by the dacchalarii formati,? whom the doctor that 
delivered the sermon in the morning selects. On other 
feasts, general and private, falling on Sundays ser- 
mons are delivered and collations held by bachelors 
according to the arrangement of the Faculty of The- 
ology, so that on Sundays the Dominicans preach and 
hold collations, but on the other feasts that fall on 
week days the Franciscans. There is an exception in 
the case of sermons commemorating saints in whose 
honor a college, convent, or church has been estab- 
lished in Paris. For example, the sermon for the Feast 
of Saint Louis is delivered in the Royal College of 
Navarre, that for Saint Bernard in the College of 
Saint Bernard. In this college also a formal sermon to 





1Conferences. 
*Bachelors of Divinity who had completed their course in the Sentences. 
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the people is delivered on Good Friday by a Doctor of 
Theology on the Passion of Our Lord, and there is a 
University sermon, at which the Lord Rector must be 
present and the principals and regents are required to 
bring their scholars. Sermons, moreover, for the 
Feasts of Saints Jerome and Benedict are delivered in 
Saint Mathurin’s and a sermon on the Conception of 
the Most Pure Virgin Mary is delivered in the Con- 
vent of the Austin Friars. This occasion is marked by 
a solemn procession and Mass of the doctors and 
bachelors of the most sacred Faculty of Theology. 
This service was instituted in honor of the Pure Virgin 
by the venerated father, master, our master, Peter, 
le Secourable, great Archdeacon of the Church in 
Rouen. He also in like manner instituted a proces- 
sion, Mass, and distribution of candles on the Feast 
of the Purification in the Convent of the Friars of the 
Blessed Virgin of Mount Carmel. On the same day 
and on the Feast of the Assumption a doctoral ser- 
mon is preached in the morning before these same 
friars. The other sermons are delivered as stated. 


@Concerning those Matters that Belong 
Properly to the University as a Whole. 


WD. that especially and properly affect the 


separate faculties or nations have been men- 
tioned already. For there are certain other functions 
that devolve on the University as a whole, for example, 
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the provision of benefices and the appointment of 
officials serving the University as a whole, of whom 
we shall speak briefly. 
Benefices subject to the Provision! of the Univer- 
sity and the Method of Providing them. 


IRST as to the provisions of benefices, regarding 
J which in its desire to satisfy justly the claims of 
all the University has most wisely divided itself into 
seven parts, in order that it may distribute more easily 
and equitably among its true sons the benefices as 
they become vacant; and that by so fitting an arrange- 
ment each part may be able easily to provide for its 
own subjects when a benefice becomes vacant. 

The order in which benefices are to be conferred. 

The Faculty of Theology has the first place. 

The Faculty of the Decrees the second. 

The Faculty of Medicine the third. 

The French Nation the fourth. 

The Nation of Picardy the fifth. 

The Nation of Normandy the sixth. 

The Nation of Germany the seventh. 

This order of rotation, after completion, must be- 
gin again, and be continued successively, nor in bene- 
fices of this kind is an exchange out of turn allowed, 
nor can the regular order be set aside. Moreover no 





1Provisions are defined by Rashdall as expectative graces to benefices in eccle- 
siastical collation, i.e., bestowal. 
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Apostolic provision is accepted, nor is any devolution! 
valid. To the present time, however, a preventive? 
from the Apostolic See has been valid. 


@The names and kind of benefices, the pro- 
vision of which is known to belong directly 
to the University of Paris and to no one else, 
are as follows: 


Three Parochial Benefices with the Cure of Souls 
Attached. 


HE Parochial Church of Saint Andreas de 
Arcubus. 
The Parochial Church of Saints Cosmas and Dami- 
anus. 
The Parochial Church of Saint Germanus Vetus. 
Twelve Chaplaincies of the University. 


ESIDES these benefices with the cure of souls at- 
Bisctes there are twelve chaplaincies, the abso- 
lute disposition of which is vested in the University. 

Five Chaplaincies of the University. 

Five Chaplaincies generally called de Savoisy,’ 
founded in perpetuity, each of the value of twenty 
pounds of Paris, amortized and collectible yearly by 
attachment of Parliament on the lands, domains, and 





Lapse of a benefice to the Pope. 

Privilege of a superior to forestall an inferior. 

See p. 681 of Vol. II, Part II of Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. 
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all hereditary possessions that belonged to the Lord 
Charles de Savoisy, soldier, for certain causes con- 
tained in the official documents of the University and 
also in the books of the Rector and Procurator. 


@Three Chaplaincies of the University. 


HERE are, moreover, three chaplaincies founded 
Cc: perpetuity on the ordinary revenues of Paris, 
which are named for this reason chaplaincies of the 
Chatelet of Paris. Each is of the value of twenty 
pounds of Paris. This foundation was established by 
the University itself, which bought from a certain 
nobleman named William de Ulmo, Esquire, lands 
and incomes situated in a place called Levaux on the 
Orge near Longjumeau. Since those lands were held 
in feudal tenure from the King because of his town of 
Montlhery, King Philip the Fair retained them and 
assigned to the University sixty pounds of Paris, an- 
nual income amortized on the ordinary revenue of 
Paris, to be collected in perpetuity for those three 
chaplaincies. 


Two Chaplaincies of the University. 


Cs are also two other chaplaincies founded on 
the King’s Treasury, the money being derived 
from the fine of Lord Petrus Jumellus. Each has a 
value of sixteen pounds of Paris. 


@One Chaplaincy of the University. 
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ale is, moreover, another chaplaincy of the 
value of twenty pounds of Paris founded on the 
King’s Treasury from incomes acquired by the Uni- 
versity. 


@One Chaplaincy of the University. 


HERE is in addition another chaplaincy founded - 

by acertain Doctor in Decrees at the Altar of the 
Chapel of Our Lady in the Parochial Church of Saint 
Andreas de Arcubus. The foundation of this chap- 
laincy consists in part of a house situated near Nicholas 
du Chardronnet and the remainder of the foundation 
is on lands and certain domains situated near Mon- 
tereau-faut-Yonne (Musterolium in Falco-Yonne). 


@ Concerning the Officials of the University. 


N addition to the officers who have been named 
1 | ie and to whom the most Christian kings 
have granted the right to enjoy privileges, honors, 
and franchises there are the following officers of the 
University among whom are the particular and con- 
fidential ones called perpetual and fiscal officers, 
namely: 
The Procurator who is also the Solicitor of the 
University. 
The Secretary of the University, whose duty is to 
assist at all the assemblies of the University, and 
to read all letters transmitted to the University; to 
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reduce to writing the decisions and formal acts of the 
University; to write or have written and make valid 
with his own signature nominations and letters testi- 
monial as to the time of study, particularly for those 
who are successful in the Faculty of Arts; and to have 
charge of the records of all the preceding matters. The 
Receiver of the University, whose duty is receive the 
burses of those who are to be admitted or who have 
taken the oath, and other common funds of the Uni- 
versity; to make a record of the receipts, and to send 
to the Lord Rector by the student to be admitted 
certain memoranda under his own seal in certification 
of the burse from the student. Each Rector is re- 
quired to preserve these memoranda and to employ 
them in making up the account of receipts, which he 
is obliged to submit at least once a year, in order that 
a reliable collating may be made of sworn members! 
found in the register of the Rectors and in that of the 
Receiver. 

Four Advocates in Parliament. 

Two Procurators. 

These have been appointed in all the jurisdictions in 
the precincts of the Royal Palace in Paris. 

Two Advocates in the Chatelet. 

One Procurator. 

Twenty-four Booksellers of whom four are termed 
Great and twenty Small. 





li.e., those who take the oath to the University. 
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Four Parchmenters, namely, four sworn masters. 

Four Venders of Parchment dwelling in Paris. 

The Workers or Artificers in Paper, who must have 
mills for making paper, are seven in number, of whom 
three must be from Troyes, and the other four from 
Corbeil and Essones. 

Two Illuminators of Books. 

Two Binders of Books. 

Two Writers of Books, namely, sworn masters of 
the crafts. 

Messengers of the University, one from each diocese 
of the Kingdom of France and of the dominions sub- 
ject to the King; and one likewise from each diocese 
outside the kingdom, from which a student is regis- 
tered in the University. Moreover the University has 
been granted the right to have more than one mes- 
senger from any diocese in which several languages 
are spoken, namely one for each language. 


@ Epitome of the Privileges Enjoyed by the 
Officers of the University. 


HE Most Christian Kings of France have decided 
gre the aforesaid officers, like the actual regent 
masters and students, be for the past, present, and 
future exempt from all subsidies, revenues, taxes, 
notices, imposts, and exactions of every kind; and 
have expressly forbidden the receivers of subsidies 
and taxes, all farmers of revenue and other officers of 
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the King to molest, disturb, or harass in any way the 
aforesaid officers; but have required them to permit 
University officers to have full enjoyment of their 
liberties. Moreover these Most Christian Princes 
have decided that farmers of the revenue and royal 
officials give full credence to letters testimonial, sealed 
with the seal of the Rector, concerning the condition 
and true status of the subjects, scholars, and officers 
of the Univerity. 

The Popes and kings have decreed that masters and 
scholars studying in any faculty should enjoy the 
fruits of their benefices, notwithstanding the fact that 
they are not resident in the same; and should be ex- 
empt from all tithes imposed by the Pope or granted 
to kings. The Masters of the University of Paris hold 
the special privilege from Pope Nicholas to rule and 
teach everywhere without an examination. 

Moreover the University was conceded the right by 
Popes Gregory and Alexander, if it is disturbed in its 
privileges, to suspend its lectures, scholastic acts, and 
preaching until it has secured full satisfaction. These 
privileges and many others are contained quite fully 
in the Book of the Rector and in the Books of the 
Procurators, and have all been confirmed by the Popes 
and most Christian Kings, as we see by the charters 
of the University. For Charles VI renewed that privi- 
lege granted to scholars and their servants in the year 
of our Lord, 1383. Charles VIII likewise did the same, 
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and, to remove abuses, expressed and declared, after 
consulting the opinion of his advisers on this matter, 
the prescribed function, order, number, and nature of 
the officers in his letters patent in the year 1488. All 
of these acts were accepted and approved by Louis 
XII at the beginning of his reign. Quite recently also 
they have been most liberally strengthened and am- 
plified by the most victorious Francis, the present 
Most Christian King, whose prayers may God answer, 
and by his most illustrious mother and prudent Regent 
of the Kingdom of France. And in particular they 
have been approved by the Court of Parliament. 


@Concerning the Mode of Instituting 
Officers of the University. 


tu the aforesaid officers receive their offices di- 
Ai, from the University except the messengers, 
who receive them from the diocesans whom they prom- 
ise to serve faithfully. They are chosen from the 
nation in which their diocese lies; and after the letter 
testimonial of their election has been received from 
the Procurator, they are presented to the Rector to 
take the oath, by which all officials are bound to him. 
The faithful Secretary of the University then enters 
their names on a certain roll which he keeps; and after 
that reports the names and surnames of those so elect- 
ed, as he does of all other officers, to the Court of the 
Masters in general. He then enrolls them with the 
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titles of their offices by the authority of the King and 
the University in another register kept in the same 
place. 


@Concerning the Conservators of Privi- 
leges. 


wo Conservators have been instituted, name- 

ly, the Conservator Apostolic and the Con- 
? servator Royal, to protect the rights of the 
University and its officers, before whom the subjects 
of the University require all persons to appear who 
are accused by them or obligated in any way. For the 
Conservator Royal is the Provost of Paris, or his 
deputy, who is required to take the oaths to the Uni- 
versity in regard to protecting and conserving the 
privileges of the University according to the form 
written in the Book of the Rector and of the Pro- 
curators. 


@ Concerning the Method of Instituting the 
Conservator Apostolic. 


HE Conservator Apostolic is elected by the Uni- 
Gee: To this office three men are eligible, 
namely, the Bishop of Beauvais, the Bishop of Senlis, 
and the Bishop of Meaux. The one chosen is required 
to take the oaths to the University in regard to the 
protection of its privileges and the administration of 
justice in the interest of its bona fide subjects, etc. 

He can, moreover, offer a Vicegerent, whom he is 
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required to attest to the University. The Vicegerent 
is similarly obliged to take the oaths in the presence 
of the University. The form of the oaths i is written in 
the Book of the Rector. 


@ The Officers of Conservation. 


HE officers of conservation, who must be ap- 
(iia by the Conservator himself, presented to 
the University, and take the oaths are as follows: 

The Vicegerent of the Conservator. 

The Secretary of Conservation. 

The Promotor of the University. 

Twelve Notaries of Conservation. 

The Briefman of Commissions of Appeals Lodged 
by the Conservator. 

All these functionaries are considered officers of the 
University. 


@ Concerning the Processions of the Rectors. 


most becoming custom, which brings no little dis- 
iS leat to the University, we have been at pains 
to note here, namely, the order in the solemn pro- 
cessions observed by the University when it most de- 
voutly assembles at least four times a year, sometimes 
more frequently, at some sacred church or religious 
cloister to offer thanks to God at the end of a Rector- 
ship. On the day preceding, the Honorable Lord 
Rector posts at the crossroads notices of the place 
with the pious reasons for the procession, and trans- 
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mits them to the colleges, convents, and monasteries. 
He orders and directs all who have taken the oath and 
those not so bound to be present, each in the decent 
habit of his faculty or of his religious order; and he 
bids the religious, as bound by their oath, to send 
members with their copes, relics, and lights, and the 
rest to attend in their religious garb. 


@Order of the Procession of the University. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS garbed in a suitable cope 
Hon the Cross and is conducted by a Beadle 
of the Arts. He is followed by an innumerable throng 
of youths who all march two abreast. After these 
come the Franciscans, Augustinians, Carmelites, and 
Dominicans. 

Each Order is preceded by a novice carrying the 
Cross and is directed by a Beadle of the Order with a 
wooden mace. 

The Masters in Arts. 

Then follow the other religious in the habit of their 
orders, namely: 


The Billettes White-Mantles 

Order of the Holy Cross Order of Val-des-Ecoliers 
Trinitarians Premonstrants 
Cistercians Order of Saint Benedict. 
Cluniacs 


The relics in order with lights from each of the 
aforesaid convents. Those carrying the relics chant. 
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Bachelors in Arts with their copes 
Bachelors in the Decrees 

Regents in Arts 

Bachelors in Medicine 

Bachelors in Theology 


The Lord Procurators of the four nations preceded 
by the lesser beadles of those nations. 

The Doctors in Medicine preceded by their beadles. 

The Doctors in Decrees preceded by their beadles. 

The Doctors in Theology preceded by a lesser 
beadle of the Faculty and some beadles of the Mendi- 
cants. 

The Lord Rector, at whose side walks the Lord 
Dean of Theology, preceded directly by a great 
beadle of theology with fur cope and by the other 
four great beadles of the four nations with silver 
maces or gilded staves, who sometimes in solemn pro- 
cessions are garbed in the copes of their nation. 

The officers of the University follow. 

The Lord Procurator of the University. 

The Lord Secretary. 

The Lord Receiver of the University. These officers 
are sometimes garbed in red copes. 

The Counsellors, namely the Advocates and Pro- 
curators of the University. 


The Booksellers The Parchmenters 
The Paper-Merchants The Illuminators 
The Book-binders The Scriveners. 
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Certain messengers of these officers precede with 
wands directing the order. When they arrive at the 
destination of the procession, the Lord Rector, the 
Doctors of Theology, the Doctors of Medicine sit in 
higher chairs to the right, with certain Beadles of the 
Arts before the Rector, and the Bachelors before their 
Doctors in low seats. On the left are the Doctors of 
the Sacred Canons, and before them their Bachelors. 
The Procurators of the four nations together with the 
Principals of the Colleges and the Regents in Arts are 
arranged in the church, with whom a part of the 
people is seated to hear the Divine Office, which fre- 
quently a bishop or other prelate celebrates. But the 
rest of the people, when the multitude present is so 
great that one church however large cannot contain 
them, withdraw to another place, and secure a Doctor 
of Theology to address them. On that day on which 
such a procession occurs no one else is permitted to 
deliver a sermon anywhere in Paris. At the conclu- 
sion of the Divine Service the Lord Rector and his 
retinue return in order with the Cross to the place 
whence they set forth. 


@ The Order of the University at the Funer- 
als of Kings and Queens. 


A knowledge, moreover, of the order in which the 
University of Paris marches as an escort for the bodies 
of deceased kings and queens of France and at the 
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funerals of the same, I have judged to be useful. The 
order is as follows: 


On the day of the celebration of the vigil for the 
repose of the soul of the deceased Most Christian King 
or Queen, the University is required to assemble at 
Saint Maturin’s or at some other convenient place 
this side of the bridges, where all the masters, doctors, 
scholars, both those who have taken the oath and 
those who have not, must appear. They are sum- 
moned, under the terms of their oath, by the notices 
of the Rector posted on the doors of churches and at 
the crossroads of the city, to go and meet the body of 
the deceased, garbed in their doctoral copes or other 
scholastic vestments, and marching in procession ac- 
cording to a prescribed order. If the King died at 
Vincennes and his body was brought from the coun- 
try to the Church of Saint Anthony in the Fields, the 
University will proceed to meet the body at the Cross 
which is about midway between the aforesaid Church 
of Saint Anthony and the fortress named the Bastille, 
and will return in procession with the Bishop of Paris, 
whose duty it is to receive the body from the Clergy 
of the Church mentioned and convey it to the Church 
of Paris. But if the King died in Paris, say in the 
Hétel des Tournelles, the University will proceed to 
the corner of Saint Paul’s Street, where the Rector 
will stand with his attendants from the University 
awaiting the body of the deceased. When the body 
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arrives in the Street of Saint Anthony, the Rector and 
his attendants on the left side, but on the right side 
the Bishop of Paris and other Prelates, the Lord 
Canons and the Clergy of the Church of Paris, to- 
gether with the Clergy of the Sainte Chapelle and other 
Religious summoned by letter, proceed in procession 
escorting the body to the Church of Paris. The body 
is between the Bishop of Paris and the Rector of the 
University, so that the Bishop and the Rector always 
march side by side. No others are permitted to come 
between the body and the Bishop on his side, nor be- 
tween the body and the Rector on the other side. The 
Provost of Paris, however, mace in hand, is in front 
of the body in the middle of the street. The Rector 
of the University must thus be always opposite to the 
Bishop of Paris on his side and similarly the Bishop 
opposite the Rector. If it should happen that many 
Prelates are present garbed in their pontificals, they 
must keep to the Bishop’s side and march opposite to 
the Doctors in Theology in such a way, that Pastors 
and Doctors walk together, a Pastor and a Doctor 
side by side. If, however, the Prelates, who fill posi- 
tions of dignity in the Church of Paris, should be 
absent, the Prelates present take the place of those 
absent opposite the Masters in Theology, never oppo- 
site the Rector. Moreover the Bishop of Paris claims 
the honor of the right side, because he represents on 
this occasion the Church and exercises his pastoral 
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office in taking the body of the deceased and acting as 
its chief escort. But the Rector with his attendants, 
although de jure he precedes all Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, yet for certain reasons, to avoid scandals, 
disputes, and discords, contents himself with the left 
side yielding precedence to the Pontiff as a matter of 
honor rather than of strict right. The Lords of the 
Court of Parliament garbed in purple robes march on 
foot massed about the body on both sides, as it is 
borne through the streets. 

Lords of the royal blood clad in mourning garments 
are first in line after the body. The Presidents of 
Parliament hold the pall. The Provost of the Mer- 
chants or four Aldermen of the City of Paris carry a 
canopy over the body. 

If, however, the King should happen to die at a 
distance from Paris, his body is brought to Paris and 
rests in the Church of the Blessed Mary in the Fields 
near Paris. The Bishop with his Clergy comes to 
escort the body to Paris. The Rector with his at- 
tendants awaits the body at the Gate of Saint James. 
The latter are arranged in the order described. More- 
over, while the body rests in the Church of Paris, and 
the Canons of the Church of Paris or other ecclesiastics 
are celebrating the Office, the Lords of the royal blood 
occupy chairs on the right side towards the nave of 
the Church, but the Lord Chancellor of France, the 
Lord Presidents, and other royal officers have seats on 
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the left side also towards the nave. The Bishop of 
Paris has his own chair, which is first on the right side 
towards the altar, and next to him the Bishops who 
were associated with him are seated in adjoining seats. 
The Rector occupies the first chair on the left towards 
the altar, which is the seat of the Chancellor of Paris. 
Other chairs to the number of about twelve are occu- 
pied by the Masters in Theology, the Doctors in the 
Decrees, the Masters in Medicine, and the four Pro- 
curators of the Nations. 


Hames of the Colleges 
Founded in Paris 
Tl HAVE taken care to add below the names of the 


colleges founded in Paris, which form the Uni- 
versity and which are attended by a very large number 
of studious doctors, masters, regents, and scholars. 


Colléges de Navarre et de Collége de Boncour 
Bourgogne 
Collége de Montaigu Collége de Reims 


Collége des Bons Enfants Collége de Beauvais 
Collége du Cardinal Lemoine —Collége du Trésorier 


Collége d’Harcourt Collége de Mignon 

Collége de Maitre Gervais Collége du Plessis 

Colléges de Préles et de Collége de Sainte- 
Lisieux Barbe 
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Collége de Justice Collége de Calvi (or 
Collége de la Marche La Petite Sorbonne) 
Collége de Saint Michel Collége de Coquerel 


(or de Chanac) 


Although the three last named have no foundations, 
they possess an excellent curriculum in letters and 
morals. In these colleges as also in all those that pre- 
cede there is a practical course in the Arts. In many 
of those colleges there are theologians or others pro- 
ficient in the superior faculties, foundationers living 
apart from the artists and grammar boys. In those 
that follow there are foundationers, theologians, or 
canonists, or artists, or grammarians, each proficient 
in his own faculty: 

Collége de la Sorbonne, very famous in Sacred 
Theology, Collége des Cholets, Collége de Laon, Col- 
lége de Tournai, Collége de l’Ave Maria, Collége de 
Fortet, Collége de Tréguier, Collége de Cambrai, Col- 
lége de Karengna,! Collége des Lombards, Colléges 
de Bayeux et de Séez, Collége de Dainville, Collége 
de Boissi, Collége d’Autun, Collége d’Arras, Collége 
des Allemands, Collége de Tours, Collége de Quimper, 
Collége des Dix-huit. 

Beyond the bridges: Collége de Saint Nicholas du 
Louvre, Collége des Bons Enfants, Collége des Re- 
ligieux, Collége de Cluny, Collége de Marmoutier, 
Collége de Saint Denis, Collége de Saint Bernard, 





1The translator has been unable to identify this college. 
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Collége des Prémontrés, Colléges des Ermites de Saint 
Augustin, Collége des Carmes. 

Besides these colleges there is an almost innumer- 
able number of houses and dwelling-places in which 
men of integrity and learning live and have with them 
many young men whom they train most carefully in 
letters and morals. Such men bring to our Academy 
very great distinction and praise. 


SUPPLEMENT to the Preceding Compendium 
on the Origin of Grammar and Dialectic and 
the Reasons therefor together with a De- 


cretal above the Indices, and with other Topics of 
Importance. 


E must not pass over in silence a few matters, 

which perhaps will be welcome to the ears 
of my auditors. I shall first describe the manner in 
which the solemn acts of the Most Sacred Faculty of 
Theology are performed both in the very famous Col- 
lege of the Sorbonne and in the others at the will and 
good pleasure of those in charge and their respondents. 
The License and the doctoral laurels are conferred in 
the Hall of the Lord Bishop of Paris. 

There are two very large schools for the Faculty 
learned in the Law. In one there is a lecture in the 
morning, followed by a lecture in the afternoon, which 
is called the Ordinary. The same practice is observed 
in the other, which is located in the same street. The 
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examinations are held in these schools of candidates 
for the License, both nobles and commoners. The 
License, however, is granted in the Hall of the Lord 
Bishop of Paris, but those who are to receive the 
Doctorate in this Faculty again return to their own 
more commodious school and receive the degree from 
the senior Doctor. 

The Most Salubrious Faculty of Medicine also has 
its own excellent schools, in which are held the cere- 
monies previous to the granting of the License and 
the Doctorate. The laurels, however, of both the 
License and the Doctorate are bestowed by the Chan- 
cellor of Paris in the Hall of the Bishop of Paris, just 
as in the other superior faculties on the day after the 
Signeta. 

To accommodate the famous and numerous Faculty 
of Arts there are four schools for the four nations in 
the Rue du Fouarre, in which those assemble who are 
to be examined both for the Baccalaureate and the 
Doctorate in the same faculty. In the School of France 
there is no chapel, because this part of the University 
uses the Royal College of Navarre. The Normans to 
secure more room have recourse to the sacred Temple 
of the Trinitarians, in which are held the assemblies 
of the University, both the general ones of the four 
faculties and the special ones of the procurators, just 





1The Signeta contained the names of the candidates to be licensed by the 
Chancellor. The presentation of the Signeta was made by the messenger of the 
Chancellor, who was called the Paranymphus (i.e. the bridegroom’s messenger). 
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as in the Church of Saint Julien-le-Pauvre assem- 
blies meet every three months to elect a Rector. 
The Picards and the Alemanni, who are called Ger- 
mans, have very beautiful chapels connected with 
their own schools, which are situated along the same 
street on both sides with restrictions and privileges 
in regard to the use of the street, in order that stu- 
dents, disputants, and lecturers may not be disturbed. 
It is not my purpose in this Compendium to state at 
greater length the number and nature of the official 
acts that are performed daily, nor to describe the 
important disputations and lectures that are delivered 
both by night and by day. For the magnificence and 
reputation of the University would seem rather in- 
credible than wonderful to those who have not seen it, 
and for this reason I shall refrain. I consider it, more- 
over, a matter of importance to state that yearly on 
the Festivals of the Resurrection sermons are delivered 
in the vernacular tongue of each nation in the Pré- 
aux-clercs near the Abbey of Saint Germain-des-Prés, 
so that every man may learn and understand. Scholars 
are in the habit of assembling in this place. 

The ceremony of the Signeta is one of great pomp 
in each faculty, since those to receive the License 
choose among themselves certain locations, namely 
the more honorable colleges, for celebrating the afore- 
said Signeta, and in each five, six, seven, or eight 
places, as the number requires. Places are also fitted 
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up at common expense with tapestries, gold and silver 
vases, and supplied with excellent wine and spices to 
be consumed by the Lord Doctors, and others as- 
sisting or coming in, and by all after the ceremony has 
been duly performed. The Rector of the University 
always assists at this function. 

Signeta is the name applied to that solemn cere- 
mony which takes place on the day preceding the 
granting of the License, when those present them- 
selves who have the right of the seal according to the 
rank of the school. The Lord Rector is present with 
the Beadles, likewise the Bishops, Presidents, Coun- 
sellors, Nobles and a host of others seated on deco- 
rated benches. At the appointed hour the Paranym- 
phus or Legate of the Lord Chancellor appears in 
scarlet cope and velvet cap, as befits the occasion, and 
invites on behalf of the aforesaid Chancellor the at- 
tendance on the day following of those who are to 
receive the License in the Hall of the Lord Bishop of 
Paris. 

The Paranymphus always delivers on this occasion 
a lengthy oration, called by the Gauls a harangue, in 
praise of that science in which the candidates are to 
receive the License. In the Faculty of Theology in 
particular he delivers as many orations as there are 
candidates although his first oration is a lengthy and 
polished effort. But in the other two faculties, namely, 
those of Canon Law and Medicine, his duty is not so 
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laborious, since for each seal he delivers only one ora- 
tion with invitations.in writing. One of the candidates 
for the License in Theology replies to the Paranym- 
phus on behalf of all the others. Sometimes he de- 
livers twenty or thirty different orations addressed to 
the individual candidates if there are so many; and 
his office is, therefore, a most excellent as well as a 
most difficult one. 

It is a laudable custom, moreover, always observed 
up to the present time, for all the candidates for the 
License in each of the superior faculties to go on the 
day preceding the Signeta to the Supreme Court of the 
Parliament and to all the rooms of the Senators in the 
best garb of their respective faculties; and then to 
the halls of the Lords of the Exchequer, of the Masters 
of Petitions, to the Chamber of Accounts, to the 
Chatelet, to the Lords of the City, to the Lord Canons 
in Paris of the Blessed Virgin, to the halls of the 
Officials, and to the other more important places and 
lords, and with a polished speech by way of preface to 
invite the lords and their special assistants to the 
Signeta and to the ceremony of conferring the License 
on those to be promoted. 

Moreover the aforesaid on their return, after hav- 
ing been solemnly presented with the License, pro- 
ceed slowly in order to Mass at Saint Mary’s in Paris, 
that they may return thanks through the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Doctors of the Faculty, first to God 
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Omnipotent, to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and to the 
whole Court of Heaven; and second, to the Lord 
Chancellor and to all those assisting at the ceremony. 
The most worthy Lord Rector, however, with the 
Beadles, precedes the rest. Thence they proceed to 
the place selected for lunch, which is paid for accor- 
ding to custom by the candidate who was first. 

Since not a few were eager to give fuller publicity 
at the same time to all matters pertaining to the Uni- 
versity than is fitting, such as for example, the reasons 
why three parochial churches, which formerly per- 
tained to the Abbot and the Religious of Saint Ger- 
main, are now bestowed! by the University; similarly 
the manner in which the Meadow of the Clerks [Pré- 
aux-clercs] was given to the University, and the doors 
and windows opening on the aforesaid meadow were 
closed; likewise the two chaplaincies established on 
the compensation made by Lord Petrus Juvenellus; 
moreover the incident when the Provost of Paris was 
compelled to remand to Saint Maturin’s two men 
whom he had ordered hanged: such matters I pur- 
posely pass over in silence, since Robertus Guaguinus 
in his Compendium has explained them in part, and 
they are contained elsewhere more fully in the archives 
of the University, and since what I have given and 
shall give is not submitted by way of mere addition or 
correction, but in a sincere and honest zeal to stir the 





lj,e. as benefices. 
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minds of future generations and to admonish them 
not to refuse to add to the praise and lasting glory of 
our fostering University whatever they may find more 
appropriate. 


@Concerning the Royal College of Navarre 
as Given by Guaginus at the End of the 
Book in the Life of Philip the Fair. 


CONSIDER it important to relate how Joanna, wife 
I: Philip the Fair, an illustrious woman, showed 
her liberality and mercy towards the Parisians by 
building the College of Navarre, which she first called 
that of Campania. She provided in perpetuity for the 
maintenance of scholars under instructors of three 
grades, who should teach the youths grammar and 
dialectic and interpret philosophy. She added theo- 
logians also, supported by the annual incomes, who 
were expected to devote themselves constantly to the 
study of letters. She erected, moreover, a common 
chapel for these scholars, and placed priests in charge 
of the Divine Services. In this College so grand and 
so spacious the number and diversity of the scholars 
are such that it might well be considered as a universal 
school. This Queen, therefore, was not the one, con- 
cerning whom the excellent sophism of Buridan was 
uttered, «(Do not fear to slay a queen,» since he lived 
much later than Joanna, as we learn from the Annals. 

I should not fail to mention the College of the Sor- 
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bonne the most celebrated among the schools of The- 
ology and the most imposing in its ceremonies owing 
in particular to the almost daily disputations, with 
the doctors listening through the gratings and win- 
dows, which are held at regular periods after the sum- 
mer solstice and on the six week days unless a feast 
intervenes. I should describe also the method of ad- 
mitting bachelors both secular and regular, and the 
number of religious determined from each order of 
the same. I should give an account of the sessions 
known as the Grand and the Little Ordinary with the 
events ‘arranged chronologically. I should describe 
the Priorate of the Sorbonne and the codices made by 
the Prior himself for each one taking the Respon- 
sions.! I should tell of the famous foundation of Bur- 
sarii? living modestly, and of the other colleges of the 
Most Sacred Faculty in particular, as for example, 
the Collége d’Harcourt and the Collége des Cholets, 
and of all the others. 

But with the Prince of poets I think that I should 
say rather, «Not if I had a hundred tongues and a 
hundred mouths and a voice of iron, could I describe 
all the glories,» and with the gifted poet, «The day 
will close and Phcebus will bathe his panting steeds in 
the deep, before I say all that there is to be said.» 





1Preliminary test taken to determine the candidate’s fitness to take the regular 
examination. 
2Foundationers. 
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Therefore, just as the truthful historian decided in re- 
gard to Carthage, so have I preferred to be silent 
rather than to speak briefly. If, however, candidates 
find anything to their liking, let them thank God and 
the Virgin and the whole Court of Heaven by pouring 
forth prayers for the prosperity of the University and 
her subjects. May God preserve her now and for- 
ever. Amen. 


@A Succinct Account of the First Two 
Liberal Arts, Grammar and Dialectic, both 
in regard to their Origin and the Reasons 
for their Invention; also in regard to their 
Glories and Usefulness, and finally in re- 
gard to their Abuse and Disadvantage. 


RAMMAR, mother of the other arts, received, 
CBs to Alfarabius, its name from letters. 

The cause and mode of its discovery were as 
follows: Since men spoke in a disordered, capricious 
and uncultured manner, they were unable either to 
express clearly their own thoughts, or to understand 
rightly when addressed. For this reason they were 
slow to understand and difficult to be understood, nor 
could they transmit the sciences with ease. Scientists 
accordingly took means to remove these disadvan- 
tages, and handed down a carefully devised, uniform, 
and fitting mode of speech, in order that all human 
thoughts and all forms of instruction might be ex- 
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pressed and learned more aptly and freely through 
this art. But although the art of grammar is a useful 
and necessary one, many, however, have been in doubt 
whether it should be classed among the sciences, since 
grammar is concerned only with the art of correct 
speech. Speech is a transitory thing, while science 
deals with things that are permanent. There is the 
added fact that this art is able to polish the tongue, 
not the mind, and to direct the lips, not the intellect. 
It approaches a science since it was invented not for 
itself, but for the other sciences; and for this reason 
it can be called an instrument of knowledge rather 
than a science. 

Logic is the second liberal art. It is also called the 
art of reasoning, for it teaches us to define, to question, 
to answer, to distinguish the true from the false, and 
to argue subtly. It is assuredly a necessary and use- 
ful art, since according to Hugo in the Didascalica 
truth veiled by subtle objections is made manifest by 
this art. As a matter of fact the reason for the inven- 
tion of this art was an exceptionally useful one; for, 
since many contradictory opinions were arising in 
physics, scientists decided to transmit an art on the 
mode of argumentation. For they saw that it would 
not be possible to arrive at certitude in any science 
without skill in disputation. Solomon, wisest of all 
men, admonishes us in Proverbs to learn this art in his 
exhortation to understand wise sayings and thesubtle- 
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ties of words, also parables and dark speech, together 
with the words of the wise and riddles. All these mat- 
ters, as Jerome says to the great Orator, have to do 
with logicians and orators. Augustine, moreover, 
among other things commends logic because it renders 
our natural parts better trained and more polished. 
But undoubtedly if the fruit of dialectic is sought as 
an end in itself, we shall inevitably find that it wearies 
the mind in vain, rather than perfects it in a useful 
way. For if you vanquish your opponent in an argu- 
ment, you will secure not the fruit of words but merely 
the leaves. For this reason Gregory says, What else 
is disputing syllogistically than striving in words and 
overcoming your auditors? For very many abuse this 
art by assailing the truth with the audacity of clamor- 
ous words. Again if you devote yourself to this sub- 
ject, you must of necessity say argumentatively what 
you are unable to prove. Since, as Augustine says, 
Whatever opinion is held at variance with the truth 
receives its confirmation from man. Butit is true that 
the truth while it is being sought for is frequently lost 
because of excessive argumentation. It is a pity that 
men most zealously and laboriously seek to employ in 
obscuring and hiding the truth the very instrument 
formed to aid it. For this reason Augustine, in regard 
to Christian doctrine, calls the art of disputation and 
the desire of wrangling execrable and sophistical, and 
warns us to avoid them. For if this subject were re- 
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lated in any way to piety, the Holy Word would not 
execrate it so thoroughly as it does, when it says, 
«There is one that sheweth wisdom in words and is 
hated.»! In this art without doubt, as Augustine him- 
self says, a victory of words and vainglorious osten- 
tation are sought after, and not only dullards but the 
clever as well are frequently deceived thereby. 


@End of the Aforesaid Account. 


HERE follows a Capitulary entered above the 

Indices in the Extravagants on Privileges, 

since mention was made of it in the preceding 
Compendium on the Glory of the University. There 
are two other capitularies also which begin above and 
below the indices in the ancient compilations. The 
first of these directs that clerics and monks shall not 
engage in secular affairs. By this capitulary religious 
are punished who study law or physics, and the pro- 
visions of the capitulary are extended to personages 
holding dignities and to priests. The other capitulary 
entered above and below the indices deals with masters 
who receive the incomes of prebends and benefices in 
absentia. But we are not concerned with these at 
present. Accordingly we may thus summarize the 
following capitulary: In Paris and in places adjacent 
thereto the Civil Law must not be read. The text 
follows: 





\Ecclesiasticus 37. 20. 
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BOVE and below the indices. Although Holy 

Church does not reject the service of secular laws 
which follow the paths of equity and justice; yet, be- 
cause in France and in some provinces the laity do not 
make use of the laws of the Roman Emperors, and 
ecclesiastical cases seldom occur of such a nature that 
they cannot be settled under the Canonical Statutes, 
therefore, in order that greater authority may be ac- 
- corded to the Sacred Page (and below the indices), 
we positively prohibit and forbid that anyone in Paris 
or in the cities or other places in its vicinity shall pre- 
sume to teach or study the Civil Law. He who dis- 
obeys shall not only be excluded meanwhile from the 
protection of legal processes, but shall be shackled by 
the Bishop of the place with the fetter of excommuni- 
cation. 


@End of the Capitulary. 


The well known Clementine in regard to masters 
might here be added, «Among the cares resting on our 
shoulders, etc.,» in which it was enacted in the General 
Council of Vienne that in the fostering University of 
Paris there should be masters, regent and stipendiary, 
in the Arabic, Hebrew, and Chaldean tongues. But 
studious readers will be able to have recourse to the 
book itself and there see all these subjects treated 
fully, and also the other matters of this kind neces- 
sary for the preceding work. 
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EPTADOGMaA or Seven Precepts for Founding 
J a Gymnasium. 
A Reply Made in Haste to the Noble and 
Prudent Lords and Estimable Citizens, the Friends 
of Learning, on a New University or on the Restor- 
ation of an Old One. 


@Hexastich to the Candid Readers. 


He who seeks for an academy increasing strength 
and wishes to have therein always good pupils should 


ponder over the fundamental principles contained in 
this slim volume—precepts at all times to be observed. 


He will behold his gymnasium burst forth into more 
perfect flower and grow in every grace through years 
to come. 


@Prologue to the Heptadogma or Seven 
Precepts. 


INCE nothing within one’s ability must be re- 

fused those whose requests are reasonable, and 

since it remains written that we were born not 
for ourselves only but for our country and friends, I 
shall take pains to disclose my thoughts in a familiar 
and common-sense manner in my attempt to answer 
your very reasonable question: How can a famous 
college be built or, as they say, reared in some new 
university or in one that is ancient, like yours, and 
that has lost most of its subjects and pupils? Refusal 
to answer your question would make me appear either 
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ungracious or unwilling to take trouble in behalf of 
friends and the common good. I am, moreover, ready 
to yield to the more rational opinion and thought of 
all whose judgment is superior to mine. I shall pro- 
ceed with this subject under exactly seven headings 
in honor of the particular Seven Sorrows of Christ, in 
order that my exordium, however, insignificant, may 
be drawn from Christ; for those things that have had 
a good beginning seldom come to a bad end, on the 
same principle that Jesus Christ is the beginning, and 
in accordance with Paul’s teaching in the same place 
that no good work can have a superstructure where 
Christ is not the foundation. 


@Section One on Matters that Must Be 
Considered and Done at the Beginning, and 
on the Method of Making a Replica of the 
University of Paris. 


SPECIALLY must we note and imitate the mode 
V-: living and teaching practiced in almost all 

of the famous and excellent colleges of the 
Academy of Paris, mother of the others; as for ex- 
ample in the Colleges of Navarre, Montaigu, Bour- 
gogne, Saint Michel, Sainte Barbe, Bons Enfants, and 
in all others in which the study of letters flourishes. 
And in further illustration the man who desires to 
complete a work of this nature and magnitude should 
see that a good and healthful site is selected in an 
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elevated or at least favorable spot, sufficiently re- 
moved from the houses of the city. For a great store 
of acquired learning grows more readily in retirement, 
quiet, rest, and placidity of mind. Next it is neces- 
sary to have a good, ample, not old, but well-built and 
spacious dwelling place surrounded on all sides by 
walls of sufficient height, in which there are twenty or 
thirty rooms with libraries for regents and more ad- 
vanced students, with a court spacious and situated 
in a sunny place, and with two halls, one larger than 
the other or with one quite broad. There should be a 
chapel dedicated in honor of the Passion of our Lord 
and of the Virgin, Mother of God, or of some patron 
or patroness, in which daily the required service may 
be held and our duty to God discharged. There should 
also be a kitchen, a storeroom, woodshed and a cellar. 
It does not matter much if there be no garden. There 
may, however, be a small one to please the Principal 
and Regents. There should be at least twelve classes 
or small schools according to the exigency of place and 
auditors, and all should face one gate and janitor. 


@Section Two on Choosing a Principal and 
Regents, Reading the Bible, and other 
Topics. 


i MAN of very great experience should be chosen 
as Principal or Head, influential by reason of his 
character and age, trained in nearly every branch of 
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learning, in particular a good grammarian, a fair orator 
and logician, if not gifted further, expert in composing 
verses or one who knows the art and sets store by it. 
For ignorance of this subject causes, and has always 
caused innumerable errors in accent and orthography, 
likewise in pronunciation and in the churches. A great 
deal of time, however, according to the view of Jerome 
should not be spent on these subjects, as he points out 
very clearly in the Thirty-seventh distinction of the 
Chapter on the Nun! and in many other chapters. 
Let the Principal fear God and so teach his pupils, 
since every good gift comes down from Him. And let 
the fear of the Lord be the beginning of wisdom. 
Much of his conversation with the young should be 
on their morals. For a child when it grows old seldom 
departs from the path of its youth. The Principal 
should have a stipend sufficiently liberal from the pub- 
lic purse, as is customary among the Italians. Pov- 
erty is frequently a step-mother to scholars, and 
youths prone to evil, accusing them of lax discipline, 
will betake themselves to another. The Principal 
should choose good regents devoted to their calling, 
not talkative nor vagabond, but men of influence who 
hate avarice and desire earnestly the welfare and glory 
of their pupils. There should be a good and faithful 
steward who purchases portions of food to the amount 
required, wholesome in quality and not decayed. He 





1The translator has been unable to identify this quotation. 
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should dilute good wine moderately and render every 
man his due. The Principal should have a chaplain, 
a man of good morals, not hasty, possessed of a good 
pronunciation, unless the Principal is a priest himself 
and wishes to officiate in person. He should see that 
his pupils go to confession in the chapel at least six 
times a year, namely at the beginning of Lent, at 
Easter, Pentecost, Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
All Saints, and the Nativity of our Lord. I have made 
the preceding statements, since willingly or not pupils 
become men similar to their masters or frequently 
worse. 


@Section Three on Observing the Method 
of the University of Paris and Living Hon- 
orably in every Respect. 


HE Principal whom at any time we praise as a 
(tier manager and a reasonably learned man, one 
to be preferred to a profound scholar not equally ca- 
pable in the management of temporal affairs, should 
follow the uniform method of the University of Paris. 
He should visit frequently the rooms and classes of 
pupils and regents to see whether they are clean and 
the boys proficient. Most of his visits should be at 
unexpected times. He should have a bell on a higher 
floor, on which daily the fourth hour in the morning is 
struck by an awakener or janitor. If there are lectures 
in Arts, they should begin at the fifth hour. But at 
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the sixth hour precisely let Mass be said, although it 
is the custom, of which I do not disapprove, in certain 
excellent colleges to deliver a short lecture to the 
grammarians at the sixth hour, in order that they may 
be assembled in the chapel in a better frame of mind; 
and at the seventh hour precisely Mass should be cele- 
brated, audita,' as they say. 

Breakfast consisting of half a loaf of bread or of a 
small whole loaf, as the case may be, should be given 
to the pupils. Then about the eighth hour, after the 
ringing of the bell, the Regents should enter the 
schools and remain until the tenth hour. In Lent they 
should enter at the ninth hour and remain until the 
eleventh. For seasons must be distinguished, in order 
to agree with the Scripture, if a man sin.? 

Formal debates [guestiones] should continue for an 
hour; and just as all assemble for the noon meal at the 
sound of the bell so should the Principal and Regents 
with their pupils come together to hear Divine Service. 
There should always be read during the noon meal 
and the evening meal a selection from the Bible or 
from the Lives of the Saints, in order that the mind 
may be fed with the body. The length of the selection 
is to be determined by the one in charge. The meal 
should not last for more than an hour. Grace should 





‘Du Cange explains the audita by the statement “Forte ob praemissam lec- 
tionem.” 


*The text of this passage is not clear. 
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be said with special mention of the Founders. Then 
if a festival occur it will not be improper to admonish 
the youth; and, if necessity or occasion arise, to 
punish in public wrong-doers, so that the punishment 
of one may serve as a subject of fear and terror to 
another. 


@Section Four on the Distribution of After- 
noon Hours and on Granting Relaxation. 


HERE should be frequent Repetitions! after 

both the noon meal and the evening meal by 

the artists and grammarians, in order that the 
youth may not become torpid from enervating idle- 
ness. As an exordium to fame it would not prove un- 
profitable to have a public reading of some poet or 
orator or one on morals during the first or second hour 
in the afternoon. For some good work should always 
be in progress, lest the Devil find a man idle, a sup- 
position that is never to be entertained in regard to 
a man that is consecrated, refined, and illustrious. 
Then from the third to the fifth hour lectures should 
be given, and Disputations from the fifth to the sixth. 
After the evening meal, if there be one, Repetitions 
should be given. All should then go to the Evening 
Prayers except on fast days when Repetitions can be 
given before Collation. At the ninth hour at night 





1Formal repetition by students of lectures previously heard. 
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the piritegium' or signal for retiring to bed should be 
given, not earlier. This signal may at times be post- 
poned as late as the tenth hour. Youths should not 
be permitted to work at night after the eleventh hour, 
unless under pressure of necessity, since their strength 
should be conserved for the service of God. Many 
injuries to youth will be found to result from late 
hours. They should rise in the morning at the fourth 
hour, at least the more studious ones, and all without 
distinction at the fifth hour. Logicians, if there are 
such, or scholars of one of the other superior faculties, 
or strolling jesters should not associate with lads 
except for the purpose of instruction. Care should be 
taken that they offend not God by impurity, nor by 
running to and fro through the city, since youth is 
most prone to evil. On Sundays, Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days students should have moderate relaxations. Lec- 
tures, however, should always be given, nor should 
any day pass, following the example of Apelles the 
painter, without a line. On these three days the pupils 
may enjoy roast meats; never, however, at the noon 
meal, unless there be an exceptional event or 4nti- 
podium,? as they call it. 





1Literally, covering the fire. 


*Sic, haud scio qua ratione, Actum Solemnem Academicum appellabant in 
Academia Parisiensi. Du Cange. 
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@Section Five on the Books for the More 
Ignorant and Youthful Pupils, which Should 
Be Learned First, and on the Other Books 
that Should Be Read. 


RAMMATICAL KNOWLEDGE is more lasting that 

has been acquired on solid foundations. There- 

fore Principals and Regents or Pedagogues 
should exercise the greatest care that no lad however 
noble or clever should carry away for perusal the poets 
nor Cato or Sulpicius, unless he be accurately versed 
in and know by heart the Lesser Donatus,! and in 
particular be master of that part and those gram- 
matical principles that are written in the vernacular 
speech. For lads, I say, all things are clearer when 
the principles are known. That, moreover, is a most 
serious error by which innumerable youths are de- 
ceived, when they desire without the fundamentals 
to take up higher studies. If this error were removed, 
they would advance more quickly and perfectly than 
one could believe possible. I have found by experience 
in teaching that for a real grasp of grammar nothing 
is more useful than a knowledge of the principles of 
Donatus governing the declensions of nouns, conju- 
gations of verbs, and small interrogations. We should 
add to this the contribution of modern teachers, that 
is, more recent ones. The emendated Doctrinale® of 





lie. the Ars Minor of Donatus. 
2 pocTRINALE Titulus libri de Grammatica quem metrice scripsit Alex. de Villa— 
Dei, qui auctore Wadingho, vivebat ann. 1240 Du Cange. 
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Alexander might be read through once, for the poem 
is sufficiently easy and presents the precepts in their 
proper order. It will then be possible to read Perot- 
tus,! Augustinus Datus,? Sulpicius, and Despauterius? 
who is considered best for adults, Vergil as a poet, 
and Cicero as an orator, by postponing such a vast 
number of books, unless perchance they be read in 
private. For he who follows so many paths can arrive 
nowhere, and essaying such lofty themes is indicative 
of a disdainful mind. Let him rest assured that he 
has made very great progress if he finds pleasure in 
Vergil and Cicero. From good grammarians and those 
of ready speech come poets, orators, masters, regents, 
and men of this type. Without a knowledge of this 
art the Latin tongue can scarcely be grasped correctly, 
nor logic in many cases nor dialectic, since men pre- 
suppose the true and false congruous. Among the 
ordinary sciences for readiness of speech grammar 
with its firm rudiments is most praiseworthy. I con- 
fess frankly, however, that dialectic and the art of 
oratory are most excellent if accompanied with gram- 
mar. But if the first of these be removed or indiffer- 
ently understood, what do the other two accomplish 
except the engendering of abuse and vituperation in 
colloquy? Therefore those who desire to open a new 





Perotti (Nicolas), Célébre grammairien, était né en Sassoferrato, petite ville 
sur les confins de l’Ombrie et de la Marche d’ Ancéne. Biographie Universelle. 

3 Dati (Augustin) naquit 2 Sienne en 1420. Biographie Universelle. 

SDespautére (Fean) ou, en flamand VAN PAUTEREN fameux Grammairien, 
naquit vers l’an 1460 a Ninove, petite ville du Brabant. Biographie Universelle. 
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school or studium generale, as it is called, beyond the 
limits of the fostering University of Paris, should insist 
on the rudiments, the fundamentals, and the com- 
posing of verses and letters, as is the custom among 
the Campanians from Troyes. Such schools properly 
founded will be able forthwith to approach the more 
flourishing gymnasia. I shall conclude this topic once 
for all, with the statement, Never will you aim at 
what is lofty by neglecting what is lowly. 


@A Few Statements on the Arts of Dia- 
lectic and Eloquence, Forming the Sixth 
and Next to the Last Section. 


Tl T would not be possible to form a University from 
grammarians alone no matter how skillful and 
erudite they may be, nor to rear a famous gymnasium, 
unless there are other faculties to which the youth 
may aspire. But since you write, honored Sirs and 
excellent citizens, that your needs in this respect are 
abundantly supplied; and since you are merely seek- 
ing nursery-gardens, as it were, in which you may 
produce sufficient to justify the retention of those 
faculties, or the transfer of the youths to other places 
without undue expense; I do not purpose to speak of 
such superior faculties, but I shall close with a few 
remarks on the two sisters of grammar, namely, dia- 
lectic and eloquence or the art of oratory. 
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@Heptadogma or Seven Precepts for 
Founding a Gymnasium. 


FTER grammar has been acquired with solid 

fundamentals, according to the view of most 
teachers, we should proceed to logic unless the youth 
desire to spend more time on the art of oratory. This 
subject is known to be comprised in the perfect com- 
position of prose speech and in the pronunciation of 
quantities and accent. Verse seems no small part of 
this art. For is it anything else than speech restrained 
by the stricter law of feet? Its advantages have been 
stated quite adequately by others. In logic Aristotle 
should hold the highest place and be imitated therein. 
Petrus Hispanus! is held in high repute for his Sum- 
mule?; so also the Commentaries of Georgius of Brus- 
sels and of Faber of Etaples or of Master Scotus the 
Greater. Each skillful regent, however, should be 
left to his own judgment. I should think, neverthe- 
less, that the Summule should be read in small uni- 
versities, and logic as far as the books [legt ‘Eounvetas 
and that the youths should then be sent to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, the mother and prolific parent of 
other universities, in order that they may form their 
manners there from others, and returning go to their 
native land as bright torches and exemplars of the 





1Pope John XXI. 
Short logical treatises. 
sDuns Scotus. 
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virtues. To be exact the limits of the course would 
seem to be the Parva Logicalia' for the fundamentals 
in Logic, like Donatus in Grammar; the 4rticella® for 
medicine; the Institutes for both branches of law; 
the Holy Bible for theology. But I do not think it 
profitable to linger too much on the limits after the 
text has been definitely left behind. There must be 
no postponement of the hours for the lectures of the 
Dialecticians, since the whole day scarcely suffices, 
particulary for the continuous Disputations, for the 
Sophisms to be defended vigorously on Sundays and 
feast days, for the great Repetitions thrice in the week, 
for the Conclusions on Saturdays and Arguments to 
be made. The very learned teacher in each case as 
well as the pupil will understand all these matters 
more easily by practice than through written state- 
ments. 


@Section Seven and Last on Certain Petty 
Admonitions and Precepts to be Enjoined 
upon the Youths. 


T is of the greatest service that youths be admon- 
Tine: on certain matters however insignificant 
they may seem, as namely to comb their hair, to clean 
their shoes and clothes, always to have a girdle or belt 
around their garment. In order that the youths may 





1The Parva Logicalia of Marsilius of Inghen. 
2A printed collection of books on Medicine. 
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become accustomed to public sermons, if such are not 
given in the college, they should be escorted to them 
in their sequence. No dishonorbale act should be 
committed by their Regents, or other elders, or by 
strangers in the presence of the lads; for «(We owe the 
greatest reverence to the young.»! We should deter 
them from drunkenness and incontinence, and make 
public examples of wrongdoers, and administer punish- 
ment both spiritual and temporal. Pedagogues or 
Regents should not be subject to anger nor should 
they be gamesters. If youths and masters are found 
to be proud or incorrigible, they should be expelled. 
The charge, however, should be proved, for many 
things are done in haste which later cause prolonged 
sorrow. The tender minds of youth should not be 
burdened by lectures on difficult subjects, lest they 
come to hate their studies, especially in summer time, 
since the epigrammatist says; (Boys learn sufficient 
in summer time if they keep their health.» They 
should be kept away from water and from drinking 
cold water after their games. From neglect of these 
admonitions we have seen no slight dangers befall 
them. They should frequently ask for lectures from 
their elders and retain them by teaching them in turn 
to their juniors. Let their mind be humble and their 
life a quiet one in the pursuit of study. Silent scrutiny 
and vigilance in a strange land are qualities that teach 





1Juvenal, XIV. 47. 
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us to disclose what is obscure to many in their read- 
ing. Youths should love precepts that lead to salva- 
tion, so that they may say with the Psalmist; «I have 
more understanding than all my teachers, because I 
have sought thy testimonies.»! I have learned by ex- 
perience that more progress has resulted from the fear 
of God and from prayer and from hearing the Divine 
Office than from vigils and labor. For the present, 
illustrious Sirs, let these few statements suffice as an 
answer to your inquiries. I pray, however, that you 
reject whatever you perceive to have been misstated 
or inelegantly phrased. I have preferred to use the 
language of everyday speech, so that you might 
understand the more readily, and now farewell. Re- 
member your orator always in your prayers. Amen. 


@An Admonitory Poem Addressed to the 
Studious and Candid Purchaser of this Use- 
ful Little Book. 


F anyone desires to know panegyrics on the Uni- 
| (ae of Paris worthy of the buskin of a Sopho- 
cles, he will find them contained in this little book, 
also very many matters of more profit than in other 
works. He who is uncultivated has little worth, de- 
prived of feeling, wit, and the written page. A body 
not too long marks the well-bred horse. Such im- 
portant matters are contained briefly in this slender 





IPs. 119:99. 
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volume; the candid purchaser should value it more 
than his other possessions. 
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